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Some students skip insurance 


O 
action 
put off 


© Training in new 
teaching areas may 
save faculty jobs for 
spring semester 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he threat of full-time faculty 
layoffs is now projected at four 
cuts instead of the initial six to 

nine, according to administrators. 

Due to low enrollment in certain 
areas rather than lack of funds, both 
President John R. Dimitry and Peter 
Flynn, faculty union president/psy- 
chology professor, are optimistic 
about retraining the remaining four 
in other areas of teaching. 

“There are still four full-time fac- 
ulty who are in jeopardy,” Dimitry 
said. “We’re trying to save them by 
training them in another teaching 
area.” 

“We need to keep our own people 
retrained so they don’t suffer a hia- 
tus,” Flynn said. 

Although Dimitry and adminis- 
trators want to avoid spring semester 
layoffs, he said they must come to a 
written agreement with the faculty 
union. 

Dimitry also noted the possibility 
of faculty enhancing their subject of 
instruction to save programs. 

“Maybe there are some of them 
who can do work to rejuvenate their 
program of instruction, either 
through curriculum development 
and/or recruitment,” he said. 

There is some question of senior- 
ity concerning the four layoffs, Flynn 
said. 

“Seniority is not as simple as the 
administration originally thought,” 
he said. “In at least two of the four 
remaining (potential cuts), they’ve 
targeted the wrong people. 

Flynn said the confusion over se- 
niority may come from a glitch in the 
interpretation of who has seniority.” 

“(Faculty) may be teaching in two 
or more work areas,” he said. “The 
contract stipulates that you win se- 
niority in other work areas after teach- 
ing (a certain amount) of courses.” 


Quote of the Day 


“I bet if it was a ‘guy problem’ this BP if sy 
would have been taken care ofalong 4% ts 


time ago.” 


Pamela Staveley, student speaking about tampons, 


© Law passed in 1988 
leads students to find 
creative ways of avoiding 
health care requirements 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


hat appears as an unenforceable 
VV has some students defraud 
ing the system to avoid paying 


for mandatory health insurance coverage. 

“Last fall semester, I made up an insur- 
ance company and an account number,” 
one student said. “And it carried through 
the whole year. This year I lied and told 
them I was covered under my father’s in- 
surance.” 

In 1988, a bill was passed making it 
mandatory for all Massachusetts college 
students carrying nine credits or more to 
have some kind health insurance. 

The main reason why students are lying 
appears to stem from tuition and fees. 

“I’m barely paying tuition now,” the 
student said. “There’s no way I could afford 
$450 more for insurance.” 

Premiums are collected by the bursar’s 
office, which is under no obligation to 
check questionable policies. ' 

“We're not supposed to accept any waiver 
forms that look fraudulent,” Norman 
Landry, dean of student affairs, said. “But 
we can’t check each one in detail the way 
we should. We're not obligated to.” 

Though not obligated, Landry stated how 
the school does check obvious misrepresen- 
tation. 

“If someone puts down a Mickey Mouse 
insurance company, we'll reject it,” he said. 
“Students can put down numbers under 
legitimate company names, but we’re not 


It’s quitting time 


obligated to check it. If it looks bad, we 
check it. If it looks legitimate, we don’t 
check it.” 

According to Regina Correia-Branca, 
school bursar, 10 percent of the student 
population is covered by Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which covers all 15 
Massachusetts community colleges. 

Landry sees the downside of those who 
aren’t covered by some kind of insurance 
and says the school knows they’re out there. 

“The people who work with the students 
know there are a lot of people walking 
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DONNA MONTALBANO of student health services uses “Suzy Smokes 
for Two” to demonstrate how second-hand smoke can affect an 
unborn baby. Student health services was on hand at this year’s Great 
American Smoke-out to help students considering quitting. 


around campus without health insurance,” 
he said. “It’s a very dangerous situation and 
our concern is the student getting sick and 
having to drop out and wasting a semester 
or getting sick and not being able to pay 
their bills and never being able to come 
back to school.” 

Landry said everyone should be entitled 
to good health care, but not everyone can be 
covered. 

“Unfortunately, people with no money 
get it,” he said. “People in middle and low 

See Insurance, page 4 


College looks for answers in fall 
enroliment drop; others dip 5.9% 


¢ 11.9 percent enrollment 
drop prompts college to 
review marketing plans 
and attract new students 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Managing Editor 


ECC had one of the worst drops in 
N enrollment this semester of all the 
15 two-year colleges in the state. 
“(The college) is dangerously out of 
line,” President John R. Dimitry said. “I think 
we should aim to be no higher than the 
national average (in terms of a decline).” 
With enrollment down twice that of the 
state community college average of 5.9 
percent, administrators are turning to re- 
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John R. Dimitry 


“We revise (the market- 

ing program) every year. 
We have spent $400,000 
a year.” 


cruiting potential students. 

Reasons for the enrollment drop range 
from an improvement in the economy, 
causing people to seek employment rather 
than attend school, to a marked decline in 
graduating high school seniors. 

According to Mary Wilson, assistant to 
the president, in the past problems with 
mailing the college brochures out on time 
may have somewhat affected the numbers 
of students who enrolled. 

This was not the case this past semester, 


since the brochures were mailed on time. 

“We had a host of reasons of why (the 
decline) has happened,” she said. “In re- 
sponse to this year, the brochure shouldn't 
be considered as an issue in the enrollment 
decline.” 

Wilson describes the brochure as being 
“a pretty slick but expensive publication.” 
In regards to the brochure’s cost-effective- 
ness, Wilson said, “It’s hard to track. We’ve 
tried to figure out what kind ofa return we 
get.” 

Aside from printed advertisements and 
brochures, Dimitry suggested professors 
assist the recruitment effort by talking to 
high school students concerning their area 
of instruction. 

He said the college should “send some- 
body who can talk the language these (high 
school students) know.” 

See MARKETING, page 5 
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Life savers 


@ Condoms prevent the 
spread of AIDS, STD’s and 
unwanted pregnancies 


IDS is killing people.Installing 
condom machines in NECC’s 


bathrooms are a must. 

If only one student escapes the 
clutches of the deadly virus which preys 
on the irresponsible—AIDS—then the 
decision to provide condom dispensers 
is socially responsible. 

While most adults know the risks of 
unprotected sex, many fail to take the 
necessary precautions to avoid con- 
tracting AIDS and a host of other nasty 
STDs: condoms. 

Condoms aren’t foolproof, but it’s 
foolish to have unprotected sex. 

This passive attitude can be cred- 
ited, in part, because of the inconve- 
nience of applying condoms “during 
the heat of passion.” But another, and 
less discussed “inconvenience” is sim- 
ply obtaining condoms in the first place. 

Younger students who regularly en- 
gage in unprotected sex, might arm 
themselves with condoms if it weren’t 
for the uncomfortable drug-store- 
counter experience. But if NECC stu- 
dents were reminded about condoms 


during each visit to the college’s men’s 
and women’s rooms—and condoms 
could be purchased without having to 
clear the throat and boldly request 
them—perhaps the very frequency of 
the reminder will coax the otherwise 
complacent individuals to incorporate 
them into their sex-lives. 

The college’s administrators are re- 
ceptive to the idea ofinstalling condom 
machines in both the men’s and 
women’s rooms. 

The choice to follow through with 
this proposal is not a difficult one. 
According to Pat Kepschull, student 
health services director, the college can 
benefit from the use of an outside- 
vender. An outside-vender, she said, 
will install tamper-proof condom dis- 
pensers and regularly maintain them, 
at no cost to the college. In fact, NECC 
will receive a percentage of the pro- 
ceeds. 

The students and the college both 
benefit from this healthy endeavor. 

Let’s set an example for other com- 
munity colleges to follow, by doing all 
that we can, now, to promote aware- 
ness, health and a sexually responsible 
climate for NECC students. 


Pentagon build-up wrong 


To the editor: 

From 1981 through 1992, during the 
Reagan and Bush administrations, The 
United States spent 3 trillion dollars on 
military weapons, manpower, operations 
and maintenance. The following chart shows 
what could have been purchased with 3 
trillion dollars. 

20 billion could have funded 40,000 drug 
enforcement officers at $50,000 per year for 
10 years 

40 billion could have built 800 new 50 
million dollar hospitals and medical re- 
search centers around the country 

40 billion could have built 800 new 
community colleges or 16 colleges in each 
of the fifty states 

100 billion could have purchased and 
planted 2 billion trees in the United States 
at fifty dollars per tree 

100 billion could have significantly re- 
duced cancer, heart disease, AIDS, and many 
other child and adult medical problems 

200 billion could have built 4 million 
“Made in America” $50,000 tractors to im- 
prove agriculture and life in third world 
countries. 

200 billion could have built 4 million 
houses for homeless and poor Americans at 
$50,00 per home 

300 billion could have eliminated the 
1993 national deficit, thereby reducing taxes 
for everyone in the country 


500 billion could have funded 2 million 
schools and many other needed public ser- 
vice jobs at $25,000 per year for ten years 

1500 billion could have been used to 
double all of the above, abolish most taxes, 
or for miscellaneous expenses. A tiny frac- 
tion of miscellaneous expenses includes 
adequate national defense, as the 192 war- 
heads on one invulnerable submarine could 
destroy any country on earth before Reagan 
became President. 

From 1993 through 1996, the Clinton 
administration proposes to spend 1 trillion 
additional dollars on defense spending. In 
the past few years, over 100 million people 
in Eastern Europe and 14 of the 15 former 
Soviet Republics have attained indepen- 
dence. Sever economic, environmental, and 
political dilemmas confront the former 
Russia Republic. 

Over 50 percent of the people formerly 
subject to the Russian rule are building 
independent democratic countries. Yet the 
Clinton administration is only proposing a 
8 percent decrease in defense spending 
beyond the proposed by the Bush adminis- 
tration. Relative to the history of the former 
Soviet Union, the Clinton administration is 
proposing a massive increase in defense 
spending. 

Mary Olsen 


Letters Policy 


The Observer welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 
limit them to 300 words, make sure they 
are signed and include a telephone num- 
ber for verification. Thanks for the input! 
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Voters get it wrong 


® Kennedy’s win means 
six more years of high 
crime and low morals 


By GEORGE SCIONE 
Staff Reporter 


he people of Massachusetts have spo 
ken loud and clear. Back comes the 


32-year (soon to be 38-year) Sen. Ted 
Kennedy, for whom over half the voters 
reelected. 

Money is money, and that seems to be 
the man’s special feature. Nobody can dis- 
agree that Kennedy has brought in millions 
of dollars for the state, but is that all we 
should care about? 

What about morals and ethics - have 
these been completely forgotten? 

Ted’s reelection certainly reflects the 
society in which we live. Morals no longer 
matter when making decisions about fam- 
ily life, or life itself (i.e. abortion and capital 
punishment). 

Gang violence continues to terrorize the 
streets, making it tough for law-abiding 
citizens to walk outside without looking 
over their shoulders. 

Of course, Kennedy isn’t the only person 
to blame, but as an elected official, he 
should strive to make right what he already 
let become wrong. 

What he’s doing, instead, is continuing 


Opinion Column 


to cover-up his accident of 1969. 

No longer discussed in public, this acci- 
dent is a metaphor of our society as one of 
crime and no punishment. 

As stated by Leo Dormore in his book, 
Senatorial Privilege, “...on a deep and human 
level — the level of crime and punishment of 
right and wrong — Chappaquiddick (the 
island on which the accident and cover-up 
took place and began) also came to symbol- 
ize cover-up, incompetence, and ruthless, 
raw power, a travesty of justice.” 

How can a human being who acciden- 
tally speeds off a bridge, flee the scene, 
leaving another human being there to die? 

Amarried man -—a remote part ofa little 
island — with a younger women — between 
11:30 p.m. and 1 a.m. — speeding — flies off 
a bridge — leaves her suffocating for air — 
then doesn’t even report to police until 10 
a.m. (about 10 hours later). 

Today’s society — full of unethical people, 
violence, lies — definitely chose the right 
man, again. 

The name Kennedy will be in politics for 
years to come and there is nothing people 
can do about it, is there? 

Luckily, the same people who voted Ted 
back in also voted for term limits, which, 
when finally put into effect, might mean no 
more Kennedy. 

This will finally end the Edward M. 
Kennedy “error.” 


Baseball commentary off base 


To the editor: 

Richmond Dawson’s idea (Baseball 
strikes; fans lose out) is commendable, but 
even he concedes it has yet to happen in the 
history of major league baseball. MLB is a 
business, governed by the same economics 
as businesses, but with a few twists: 

1. MLB is a monopoly, possessing all the 
best talent in the game at any given mo- 
ment. 

2. The fans, or consumers, primarily 
demand baseball’s top-of-the-line items: its 
stars of the major leagues. 

3. Demand occasionally outstrips supply 
as there are only a fixed number of tickets 
that can be purchased for any one game, 
thus creating a spill over and a premium 
ticket value. 

It’s really the second idea that’s the crux 
of this whole matter. It’s why fans from 
Haverhill would rather drive to Boston than 
stay here to watch a game. It’s why Mo 
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Vaughn and Roger Clemens are qualified to 
sell us cars and audio equipment. It’s why 
ESPN showed Michael Jordan’s team in 75 
percent of its minor league broadcasts. 

Like drug pushers, MLB has spent 125 
years addicting us to its top echelon of 
talent, and only after we wean ourselves off 
that and toward the pure quality of the 
game itself, will the fights between million- 
aires and billionaires stop. 

Otherwise, pure market forces will con- 
tinue to rule until a point is reached where 
most of us simply can’t afford to attend 
games. But don’t forget about the spillover 
effect. 

Looking at the top entertainers in music 
and film, they make about twice what the 
top performers in baseball make, so things 
will probably continue at the present pace 
until the amount of money in the game is 
doubled. 

Greg Drogos 
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Opinion 


Punish the children 


Parry 
Headrick 


@ Proposition 187 misses 
the mark by targeting 
minorities and promoting 
discrimination 


f kicking illegal aliens out of school and 

onto the streets will help save 

Californian’s money, than the landslide 
passing of Proposition 187 proves a general 
willingness to close eyes and extend boots, 
without regard for children’s welfare. 

Proponents of the “Save Our State” orga- 
nization argue that this bold measure, com- 
bined with other sanctions including deny- 
ing non-emergency health care to illegals, 
will make the United States less attractive 
to border-crossers and assist in “driving 
them back where they came from.” 

In reality, this measure will succeed in 
filling the streets with illiterate, desperate 
youths who, because they won’t be eligible 
to receive public educations, routine medi- 
cal evaluations or vaccinations, will spread 
disease and escalate crime. 

S.0.S, the driving force behind the pass- 
ing of 187, was backed by Gov. Pete Wilson, 
whose reelection hinged on his tough stance 
against illegal alien’s rights. The pro U.S. 
citizen group gathered 600,000 signatures 
from Californians who resent toting the bill 
for an estimated 3.5 million illegals nation- 
wide. 

Wilson and other intolerant politicians 
are now calling for an amendment to the 
constitution, which would overturn a 1982 
Supreme Court decision guaranteeing the 
right of all children in the United States to 
receive a public education. 

Under the proposed amendment, chil- 
dren of illegals who are born in the United 
States — who currently are legal citizens — 
would be denied citizenship. 

It is rather twisted that America forbids 
illegal entry across our borders, then pre- 
serves the “rights” of those who break this 
simple law by safeguarding their children 
with financial support. But are children to 
be condemned for their parents’ illegal 
decisions? 

The passing of 187 requires teachers, 
health care workers and police to report the 
presence of any illegals they encounter. 
Sounds great, in theory, but in practice the 


Cindy Raymond, liberal arts 
“If they are willing to work like 
everyone else, they deserve the 
same benefits we do.” 


Dion Malala, respiratory care 

“If their kids were born in the 
United States, they deserve it. But, 
if people from outside expect U.S. 
citizens to support them, that’s an 


repercussions of this “cleansing” are im- 
possible to fathom. 

The same teachers who take a moral 
oath to educate these youngsters will be 
forced to thrust them out on the streets. 
Even health care workers are obligated to 
act as bouncers. They have the patriotic 
distinction of turning away the sick, if the 
sick can’t prove citizenship. 

And in any time a group is denied ser- 
vices, discrimination becomes an issue. 

The racial tension this will produce seems 
obvious — Hispanics born and raised in the 
United States will have to demonstrate 
their worthiness by providing documenta- 
tion. 

As reported in the New York Times, Arturo 
Vargas, a lawyer with the Mexican Ameri- 
can Legal Defense and educational fund, 
said, “I could easily foresee a situation 
where I myself — I’m very Mexican-looking, 
yet I’m a second-generation United States 
citizen — where I myself could be subject to 
demonstrating that I am a citizen of this 
country merely becauseI am brown-skinned, 
black-haired and have a mustache.” 

Clearly, California is burdened with an 
exorbitant amount of illegal aliens, but 
alienating an entire race by continually 
questioning their status is unjust, demoral- 
izing and discriminatory. 

Harold Ezell, one of the authors of 187, 
fails to recognize the severity of screening 
all Hispanics because of skin color. Natu- 
rally, he is unable to comprehend the deg- 
radation having never experienced racial 
discrimination for having white skin. In an 
attempt to justify this approach, Ezell 
summed up his ignorance and lack of com- 
passion to the New York Times. 

“All we’re saying is, ask,” he said. It’s O.K. 
to ask. We’re not after any color skin. Just 
ask. It seems like it ought to be O.K. to ask. 
So what’s the big deal?” 

One can imagine the indignation red- 
dening Ezell’s face if asked to prove his 
entitlement to receive a social service. 

What if the United States had a similar 
problem with Canada? Suppose our porous 
borders were crossed by illegal, white-Ca- 
nadian aliens. Gov. Wilson and the S.O.S 
would be hard-pressed to deny white chil- 
dren access to a public education, let alone 
hospital treatment. In fact, Gov. Wilson 
would find himself standing in the unem- 
ployment line for supporting such an asi- 
nine proposal. Hopefully, he’d have his 
citizenship papers in order. 

The 187 initiative is not merit less, how- 
ever. Some experts estimate that taxpayers 
at all levels of government spend $7 billion 
a year on illegal aliens. (Some estimate 
twice that.) Welfare costs, according to ex- 
perts, straddle the $2 billion mark. 

But singling out one race of people and 
labeling them suspect can only perpetuate 
hatred and intolerance and make all minor- 
ity groups vulnerable to a snowballing of 


Should illegal aliens receive 


entirely different story.” 
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Hillary Washburn, DCE student 
“I think that there are enough 
aliens in this country, that they 
would suffer if they couldn't re- 
ceive any benefits.” 


ignorance and finger-pointing. 

Hatred, like energy, is difficult — if not 
impossible — to destroy. 

Suddenly, 187 says it’s O.K. to blame 
illegal Hispanics for draining our finances 
and clogging our social services. Suddenly, 
it’s patriotic to turn illegal aliens away 
from education and health care. And even- 
tually, when all the illegals are rounded-up, 
stripped of futures and driven back into 
poverty, America will find some new tar- 
gets. 

Maybe we'll target the Japanese, since 
they rob the United States of thousands of 
jobs — after all, money is the issue, isn’t it? 
Or maybe the blacks. Aren’t they the ones 


_ killing each other, infesting our prisons, 


bogging down the courts and costing the 
taxpayers billions? 

“Yeah, maybe if we get rid of them, too, 
we can save even more money,” S.O.S au- 
thors might as well say. 

If that doesn’t sound harsh to you, Gov. 
Wilson, Newt Gingrich and the S.0.S group 
cordially invite you to look an illegal alien 
child in the eye and say “Sorry Rosa,” to a 6- 
year old girl returning from recess. “Your 
mother broke the law, and that means you 
have no right to an education or health care 
— now, now, — don’t think those tears 
streaming out of your bright, innocent eyes 
are going to change my mind. It’s the law, 
and you're illegal. Now, grab your books 
and go away — actually, leave the books you 
little thief.” 

Interested? Neither are California teach- 
ers and health care providers, but that’s 
part of their new job descriptions. 

Besides the obvious and long discussed 
need for tougher border patrols, perhaps a 
different approach might serve a more 
morally just purpose. Some steps toward 
regulation must occur. 

1) Deport all childless men and women 


derer in.” 


benefits? 


Heather Sidley, liberal arts 

“They deserve a chance, but there 
should be limitation on how many 
people come to the United States. 
You shouldn't let just anyone 
come; you can’t let an ax mur- 


(adult illegal aliens) back to Mexico. The 
process would be gradual, not a witch-hunt. 
Allow existing illegal families to remain 
here. 

2) Require the parents to participate in 
community service programs such as trash 
collection, graffiti removal, etc., but allow 
the children to receive educations. 

3) Select the necessary number of aliens 
to sufficiently patrol the border. Of course, 
they would be monitored by immigration 
officers and, possibly, the National Guard, 
acting as overseers. 

Offer small cash incentives for thwart- 
ing border-crossing attempts. Aiding or al- 
lowing illegals to cross the border results in 
immediate deportation for the whole fam- 
ily. 

4) Pay them by providing necessities for 
living: food, clothing, shelter and minimal 
health care. 

5) After seven years of exemplary service 
to the United States, they gain legal citizen- 
ship and are eligible for all social services. 
Any serious crime committed by an adult 
family member during the probation pe- 
riod warrants immediate deportation. 

6) To help pay for some of the cost, use 
Sen. Dianne Feinstein’s idea and charge a 
$1 border-crossing fee. 

Certainly, these ideas aren’t an immedi- 
ate solution. But the point is there are 
alternatives to the treachery of 187, if people 
are willing to experiment before rushing to 
the gallows. 

If S.0.S cared about all humanity, not 
just white, American humanity, they would 
have tried to propose a more rational and 
sympathetic solution. 

If they, and Gov. Wilson and the people 
of California really go through with this 
racial sentencing, they might as well form 
an extension of the original group and call 
it “Save Our Souls.” 


ae 


Melanie Swirk, DCE student 
“It’s un-American. Who’s to judge 
who gets what? They’re people 
like us. We can go into their coun- 
try and do what we want. It’s the 
way America started, wasn’t it?” 
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It's transfer day! 


Early closing 


@ Mondays may be cut 
short due to lack of 
part-time help and no 
money for overtime 


By DAVE MILLER 
Staff Reporter 


onday nights may be especially 
M quiet at the Bentley Library 
starting next week. 

Under consideration is a proposed 
cutback of Monday evening hours, which 
would begin Dec. 5. 

This would mean a 5 p.m. closing 
time, instead of 7:30. 

At a meeting last week, library staff 
made the proposal to Assistant Dean 
David Kelley in response to a critical 
staff shortage. According to Kelley, the 
full- and part-time staff has dwindled 
since the library opened. 

“I don’t have the money to pay for 
overtime. I can’t do it,” Kelley said. 

The library has three full-time staff- 
ers and two part-timers plus four work- 
study staffers. Many agree there’s not 
enough help. 

Reference librarian Gail Stuart, who 
has been with the library for 13 years, 
called the proposal unfair but said “it's 
the best solution short of getting more 
staff.” 

Added Linda Hummel-Shea, library 


D. Miller photo 
GAIL STUART, reference librarian, and her colleagues may not be 
assisting students after 5 p.m. on Monday’s if more hours are cut at 
the Bentley Library. 


Library may lose 
some evening hours 


coordinator, “Students that come here 
and pay tuition will have to find other 
places to do research on weekends and 
evenings. That isn’t fair. You come here, 
pay your fees, and you should have ac- 
cess to the information we have here. 
And the service.” 

Hummel-Shea said she’s frustrated. 
For the past 15 years, she has witnessed 
the cutbacks and setbacks first hand. 

“The library and library service are 
not a priority... not the priority I think 
they should be at this institution. I'm 
not blaming any particular person,” she 
said. 

Hummel-Shea hears two major com- 
plaints from students and staffthe hours 
of operation and the noise level. 

Over the years, areas and rooms for- 
merly intended for library use are now 
used for non-library purposes, including 
holding classes there. 

Library seminars must be conducted 
in the public areas of the library now, 
due to loss of their designated class- 
room. 

Hummel-Shea said she is amazed that 
she and her staff are not bitter. She says 
that she has enjoyed working here for 
the past 15 years. an 

“It’s a nice college and a great envi- 
ronment,” she said. 

While she sees the possible Monday 
night closing as unfair, she points out 
that the library staff cannot “stretch 
themselves any thinner than they al- 
ready have.” 


ALL YOU 
CAN EAT 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


PAPA GINO'S, INC. 


@ Here’s a chance for 
students to get ideas, 
answers and applications 


from four-year schools 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


ECCis hosting a transfer college day 
N on Tuesday, Nov. 22, from 10 a.m. to 
noon in the cafeteria. 

Representatives from over 50 public and 
private colleges in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire will answer questions and offer 
information about their college’s programs 
and admission practices. 

Last year’s attending colleges reported a 
total of 2,729 student inquiries, up 349 
inquiries from previous years. 

Transfer day has helped students fur- 
ther their education for 20 years. In the 
1970s, there was an intense interest in 
Boston schools for recruiting community 
college students. The first transfer day had 
only Boston private and state schools. 

The event grew over the years to include 
all state schools from Massachusetts and 
some from New Hampshire. 

Finally, the roster grew to its current 50- 
school status with the addition of local 
private colleges. 

Up to 50 percent of NECC graduates 
transfer directly to four-year schools, ac- 
cording to Tom Fallon, director of informa- 
tional services. And that number is grow- 
ing, according to Betty Coyne, assistant 
dean of counseling. 

“Actually, two-thirds of our students 
plan to transfer,” Coyne said. “There is also 
a whole population that goes to work for a 
while and then transfer. It is in the mind of 
a majority of the students to go on. 

“This is a compliment to our college and 
the excellent academic preparation they 
receive from the faculty. If the students 
didn’t get good academic preparation, these 
colleges wouldn’t be interested in coming 
back.” 

The deadline for transfer applications 


for next fall is, in most cases, March 1. 

After acquiring the applications for their 
chosen colleges, either at the event or 
through the mail, students should com- 
plete a transcript request form from the 
registrar's office. 

This form is a request that the student’s 
grades be sent to the colleges applied to. 

Once the student decides where they 
will attend, the final transcript must be 
sent to that college so they can receive 
credit for their last semester at NECC. 

Students are responsible for transcripts 
from other colleges they may have attended. 
Students applying to Massachusetts state 
colleges no longer need high school tran- 
scripts or SAT scores, unless the college’s 
application requests them. That is usually 
only in the case of the student earning a 
GED as opposed to a diploma. 

After transfer day, students can stop by 
the counseling center, pick up a transfer 
data form and take advantage of the ser- 
vices available to students who plan to 
transfer. 

These services include recommendation 
and self-description forms. The recommen- 
dation form is a statement from the faculty 
member of a student’s choosing describing 
the student’s performance in class and any 
other abilities that may have been demon- 
strated by the student. 

The self-description form is completed 
by the student, answering such short essay 
questions on topics like academic qualities 
personal qualities, contributions made, 
work experience and leisure activities. These 
completed forms can then be sent by NECC’s 
credential service to the colleges that the 
student applied to, and could be the decid- 
ing factors in acceptance for borderline 
students. 

Students interested in transferring after 
or before graduation should attend trans- 
fer day. The application process can be 
complicated at times, especially when one 
factors in financial aid, program availabil- 
ity and other considerations, such as living 
arrangements. 

Students attending transfer day will leave 
as better informed consumers, Coyne said. 


Insurance coverage 


continued from page 1 

incomes who aren’t on welfare or aren’t on 
some kind of support are the ones who get 
croaked. They can’t afford insurance; they 
go without it and get sick. They can’t get 
covered like the person on support does. 
They don’t have the money to pay the bills, 


_and they don’t have the money to buy 


insurance. Unfortunately, most of our stu- 
dents are in that situation.” 

Being in that situation and still wanting 
to attend school full-time has brought a 
new twist in the insurance cheating: work- 
ing on it from the outside. 

“I signed up for five classes this semes- 
ter,” another student said. “The amount of 
the bill exceeded my $1,150 Pell Grant, and 
I had no money to pay for insurance. 

“Rather than cut down cut down to two 
classes and prolong school for eternity, I 
was told by two different people to try for 
eligibility for Mass. Health.” : 

Eligibility wasn’t as easy as it sounded. 

“Upon my first, visit I was told I made 
$50 a month too much to qualify,” the 
student said. “And at that meeting, the case 
worker, suggested... that if my work hours 
were cut for some reason I should apply 
again. Have my hours cut? That was easy 
enough. 


“Suddenly I was eligible for Mass. Health - 


and enrollment was a breeze.” 

Faced with the problem of low income, 
the student said the case worker suggested 
applying for food stamps. 

“I couldn't believe it,” the student said. 
“All the time I spent killing myself working 
20 hours a week and attending four classes 
to do things the ‘right way,’ then these 
people tell me to cut my hours, and they’ll 
give me more money. - 

“I figured, o.k., these are the rules of the 
game. Now that I know them I can play 
along, too. I don’t agree with this system, 
but if the government is stupid enough not 


to change it, I'll play along.” 

Another way around the insurance is 
not enrolling full-time. 

“In the last three years, the tuition fees 
at community colleges have gone up,” 
Landry said. “And then insurance becomes 
a larger amount of money to come up with. 
It’s a big chunk of money, and a lot of 
students just drop below the nine credits to 
avoid the necessity to have insurance.” 

As for the law’s future, Landry has heard 
talk of it being changed, but he feels that it 
will be left in place. Others agree. 

Jay Curley, staff analyst for Rep. Francis 
Mara, said repealing the law is not being 
discussed in Boston. 

Landry stated the reasons some of the 
students he’s talked to give about not need- 
ing health coverage. 

“Students feel they’re not going to get 
hurt,” he said. “They’re not going to get 
sick. They feel they can’t afford it anyway, 
and they'll take their chances.” 

“Anything can happen,” he said. “It takes - 
a second to get hurt, and if you go to the 
hospital, it costs $3,000 or more to fix a 
finger or whatever.” 

As for being caught, there’s little fear. 
“I honestly don’t think I'll get caught,” one 
student said. “There are so many students 
doing it that it would take a whole semester 
to check it out.” , 

Correia-Branca agrees and sees only one 
way to check. 

“The only way we can check is if some- 
one gets hurt and goes to the hospital and 
tries to use the made-up policy,” she said. 

Students see this as giving them more of 
an incentive to defraud themselves. 

“Who in their right mind would be stu- 
pid enough to go to a hospital and use a 
made up policy,” a student said. “By saying 
that’s the only way they can check, they’re 
basically encouraging us to cheat the sys- 
tem.” 
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Searching comments 
in hunt for president 


@ Students and faculty 
discuss qualities needed by 
new school leader with 
Boston consultant 


By CHRISTINE CARON 
Staff Reporter 


B oth students and faculty say they 


share a common-goal they want 

change, and soon. This widespread 
motivation moved many to attend a recent 
session on the presidential search process, 
sponsored by Barbara Gilvar from Gilvar & 
Associates. 

The presidential search committee is 
working with Gilvar and her staff to recruit 
a replacement for retiring President John R. 
Dimitry by September 1995. 

The meeting’s primary focus outlined 
the strengths and weaknesses of the college 
and future plans for its survival. 

Many fear for minority programs due to 
proposed budget cuts. 

“Extensive teaching and the English as a 
Second Language Program prepares 
multicultural students to transfer,” said 
ESL instructor Frank DeSarro. “A strong 
liberal arts program mixed with these classes 
is essential in order for them to endure the 
academic challenge.” 


Patty McDermott, department chair of 
Developmental Studies in Reading, said 
NECC is a “college of opportunity,” excel- 
ling in organizations such as the Deaf Clus- 
ter, various handicap services, cultural com- 
mittees and student learning centers. 

“We need a president who listens and 
will become one with the faculty’s needs 
and tribulations,” he said. 

Many faculty members took a different 
approach, discussing NECC’s diverse stu- 
dent body and its needs. 

“We want the new president to remem- 
ber that we area college,” said Carol Barron, 
English department. “NECC is rich with 
opinionated students whose voice is often 
undervalued and neglected. The Observer is 
a prime example of this theory. It is cher- 
ished as both a political and cultural tool.” 

Despite various questions and propos- 
als, Gilvar offered few, if any, concrete 
answers to satisfy the 35 participants. 

“Our company isn’t solely responsible 
for the selection of NECC’s new President,” 
she said. “The presidential search commit- 
tee has major input as well.” 

She also said it was “impossible” to 
select a fresh school leader who quenches 
everyone’s individual needs. 

In past years, Gilvar & Associates used 
existing higher education contacts to build 
a network tailored for specific presidential 
searches. Gilvar’s company was responsible 
for the appointment of Roxbury Commu- 
nity College’s new president in 1992. Al- 


Pre-order your holiday wreath! Gill out the form below, detach 
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tudent Senate, Room 137. 
Please make checks payable to NECC Student Activities. 
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Serviceperson’s Organization. 


though her establishment recognizes that 
NECC’s needs are different from other com- 
munity colleges, Gilvar hopes future goals 
and the “ideal candidates” are defined after 
a series of hearings. 

“NECC is not stagnant. There is change 
everywhere,” Barron said. “The teachers 
here are entrepreneurs building something 
from nothing. I hope your company finds a 
person who realizes the importance of 
academia here at NECC. We really need 
some serious impact.” 


We love your letters to the editor! 


Drop them off in our student center office today. Be sure to include a day time phone number. 


(process).” 


them.” 


colleges. 


college or university. 


B. Baron photo 
MEMBERS of the local Veterans’ Outreach Center prepare for one of 
the many fall craft shows which help charities in the Merrimack 
Valley area. This fair was organized by NECC’s Veterans and 


The general consensus of those who 
attended the meeting was that NECC wants 
and demands new proposals and program- 
ming from the new president. 

“We need a builder in a time of 
downsizing,” said Carol Taylor, publica- 
tions office. “We long for a person who will 
role up his sleeves and take charge. This 
person needs to give the school some solid 
and positive feedback without gripes. We 
demand more than just a pat on the back.” 


Marketing plan revised 


continued from page 1 


Not only is the president talking about targeting the local high 
schools, he wants to increase the college's advertising, which he said 
costs the school approximately $400,000 annually. 

“A substantial portion of that amount goes to direct residential 
mailed material,” Wilson said. “That eats up a lot of it. We now print 
a lower quality academic handbook that serves the registration 


“Where I think we have to step up our advertising and marketing 
is with high school students,” Dimitry said. 

“(NECC) has bought the mailing list for parents of students who are 
presently high school seniors,” Wilson said. “We've done a mailing to 


The current head count of Haverhill High’s senior class is approxi- 
mately 300, according to the school’s director of guidance, Thomas 
McGowan. Of last year’s seniors, 85 percent went on to college - 50 
percent chose four-year colleges while 35 percent went on to two-year 


“The bulk of them went to Northern Essex,” McGowan said. 

He cited the college’s location and low cost of programs as factors 
in Haverhill High graduates’ decision to attend. 

The low cost of NECC’s classes has been marketed by the college in 
its two-plus-two advertisements. 

This marketing angle emphasizes the appeal of attending NECC for 
two years at a comparably lower cost than other competitive commu- 
nity colleges in the area. After earning an associate degree here, 
students can then go on to complete their education at a four-year 


“(NECC) needs to market more aggressively this approach,” Dimitry 
said. “(Students) can spend two years at NECC and then transfer these 


BR credits as a group without losing any credits. Two-thirds of our 


their goals. 


need to increase it.” 


students identify themselves as (transfer students).” 

He also suggested marketing honors programs, which he described 
as being high achievement programs that are very demanding. 

“One way is to establish a fast-track, high-profile honors 
program,” he said of a possible marketing strategy. 

He cited the college’s dance program and student-run organiza- 
tions such as the Observer as marketable. 

Other ideas included “humanizing” the brochures by adding NECC 
graduate success stories to them. According to the president, this 
would make the brochures more effective in bringing potential 
students to the college, simply by showing that students do reach 


“We're including testimonial ads (in the brochures),” Wilson said. 
“It puts a face on the program.” 

“We revise (the marketing program) almost every year,” Dimitry 
said. “We have spent $400,000 a year. I’m now inclined to think we 


Currently, a marketing group is being formed to discuss other 
possibilities of recruiting potential students. 

“(Bringing enrollment up) would not be just a goal of just market- 
ing,” Wilson said. “It would be a college-wide goal.” 
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AIDS awareness 


® Student activities office 
to spread the message 
about safer sex on Dec. 2 


By MICHAEL A. DEFEO 
Staff Reporter 


AIDS - is acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome, caused by the human immune defi- 
ciency virus (HIV). 

The virus can live in the human body for 
years and can be spread to other people 
long before symptoms appear. 

It weakens the body, making it inca- 
pable of fighting diseases and infections. 
It’s these diseases and infections that kill. 

At this time, AIDS cannot be cured. 
Prevention education seems to be the most 
effective tool against the spread of HIV. 

People need to know the facts and NECC 
is helping to get out the message. 

President John R. Dimitry and student 
senate president Larry Medolo will sign a 
proclamation officially declaring Dec. 1 as 
World AIDS Day and Dec. 2 as AIDS Aware- 
ness Day at NECC. 

“Students are provided with vital pre- 
vention information,” said Arthur Signorelli, 
director of student activities. “This is the 
second year we have sponsored this series 
of events, and because of everyone’s coop- 
eration, the events have been well-attended.” 

Among the many activities planned for 
awareness day is a lecture by Rodney Watts. 
Watts, who has been living with AIDS for 
the past 10 years, discusses his personal 
fight with the disease and its impact on 


people’s lives, society and government. 

“Living and dying with this disease, I 
have been forced to learn many difficult 
lessons about the nature of morality and 
the high cost of any catastrophic illness,” 
Watts said. 

By speaking to as many young people as 
possible, Watts hopes to increase sensitiv- 
ity, make the subject of AIDS more real in 
the minds of college students, promote a 
sense of personal responsibility and ex- 
plain the epidemic’s economic and social 
consequences. 

According to the American Red Cross, an 
estimated 1 million people in the United 
States are infected with HIV, and most are 
between the ages of 25 and 49. 

Those infected with the virus can look 
and feel healthy for years. Symptoms vary 
from person to person. 

Those battling the disease say what they 
need most is understanding, support and 
friendship because their lives change dras- 
tically in a very short period of time. 

In a recent Boston Globe interview, WBZ’s 
David Brudnoy discussed his near-death 
experience from AIDS-related complications. 

“This has been a wretched month,” he 
said. “On the 25th of October, I’m nearly 
dead, on the 27th, they decided to pull the 
plug and now I’m almost completely re- 
paired. 

“I feel a relief. I want people to under- 
stand you can live for a long time well and 
happy if people support you, are friendly 
with you and don’t judge you. People be- 
lieve, ‘Oh my God, you get AIDS and tomor- 
row you are a corpse.’ 

“It sounds gruesome and thankfully, it 
isn’t so.” 


HEALTH CARE 
’ 1S A RIGHT 


Coming to NECC 
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RODNEY WATTS, who has been living with AIDS for 10 years, will speak 


on Dec. 2. 


Senate examines smoking 1 issue Oh Campus 


@ Some students feel 
smoking areas should be 
away from doorways 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Staff Reporter 


have led student senate president, 
Larry Medolo, to reconsider campus 
smoking policies. 

Recently, the senate organized a ques- 
tionnaire for students regarding designated 
smoking areas. 

The questionnaire form asked the fol- 
lowing questions: “Do you smoke? How do 
you feel about the only smoking areas on 
campus being outdoors at designated en- 
trances only? Do you support smoke-free 
zones at some entrances? If you do, would 
you utilize a free smoking cessation pro- 
gram? 

Student Jim Ballinger voiced his opinion 
by saying, “They should have a special des- 
ignated area away from the public.” 

He also said the designated “butt-trash 
barrels” are not as effective as they should 
be. Despite administration’s efforts to keep 


S tudent complaints about smoking 


Puff the magic student 


STUDENT JOHN LiCausi looks on as smokers convene outside C-building. 


the areas clean, cigarettes are scattered 
around the campus. 

Suggested smoking areas, based on the 
poll, include: outside west-wing of the gym- 
nasium; the rear and west-side of C-build- 
ing; the doors outside E-building adjacent 


E. Floudaras photo 


to the gym; downstairs in the student cen- 
ter facing the campus; and the left side 
entrance to the library. 

In 1991-92, both Haverhill and Lawrence 
became “smoke-free” campuses, embrac- 
ing the philosophy that every person has 


the right to breathe clean air. Students are 
only allowed to smoke outside. 

“I don’t mind it, just not on the front 
steps,” said student Jeff Gaffny. 

The front steps of C-building is one of 
the main entrances for daytime students 
and by entering or leaving through these 
doors, nonsmokers have to dodge the ob- 
stacles of smoke and people. 

“I am not going to walk a quarter mile 
around people smoking to come to school,” 
said student Jeff Torisa. 

Torisa said smoking should be banned 
entirely since smoke lingers in the air. 
Walking behind people while they smoke is 
no pleasure, he said, and watching them 
throw their burnt-out cigarettes on the 
ground is disgusting. 

However, banning or choosing desig- 
nated areas may take away the rights of 
those who smoke. 

Katie White, a reformed smoker, said 
she can understand trying to ban the habit, 
but sympathizes with those who do smoke. 

Whether or not smoking is a problem is 
up to the smoker, but when other people 
are affected by it, they say it is also their 
problem. 

“My eyes start to water and I start cough- 
ing my brains out,” said Nicole Richards. 

Watch for the survey results in the next issue. 


Did You Pay Tuition 
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Pe ee ee ee eee eel 
Just ripples in the cultural pond? 


@ Others may also lose 
out if college closes down 
Deaf Cluster program 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Deaf Cluster program has been 
Nose= for closure. 

The cluster is a service which helps 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students develop 
English skills so they may be prepared for 
mainstreamed classes. Without the pro- 
gram, the school would lose future main- 
stream students. 

Closing this program is expected to cause 
a “ripple effect,’ which will stunt the cul- 
tural growth of NECC, says Bill Huston, 
head of the Interpreter Training Depart- 
ment. 

“Many of our interpreter training stu- 
dents at NECC tutor Deaf Cluster students 
in their English skills,” Huston said. “Then, 
when the cluster students go mainstream, 
they often end up helping our interpreter 
training students with their American Sign 
Language skills. It’s an evolving, interde- 
pendent situation that has helped hearing 
students and deaf students expand their 
use of English and ASL.” 

By losing the cluster, Huston feels that 
interpreter training students will lose out 
from the educational possibilities available 
from the cluster. 

“Interpreter training demands outside 
of the school are so high that our students 
will be hurt from the loss of the program,” 
Huston said. “It will adversely affect the 
education of our interpreters to lose the 
culture of the cluster.” 

“Imagine being a student who took four 
years of French during high school and 


afterward couldn’t speak a sentence of it,” 
said Jane Nunes, director of Special Services 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 

“They can’t speak French, not because 
they weren’t good students, but because 
they had no one French-speaking around 
them. That’s not the case here with inter- 
preters and ASL students. Because of the 
number of deaf students at NECC, we have 
a daily use of the language, helping us 
become better-educated.” 

Without the cluster, there would be 
fewer deaf students, which will limit the 
amount of ASL and deaf cultural exposure 
for interpreter and American sign language 
students, Nunes said. 

“By losing the cluster, you lose a level of 
social richness and cultural awareness which 
are irreplaceable learning tools,” Huston 
said. 

By limiting the number of deaf students 
at NECC, you also reduce students going 
into deafand hard-of-hearing related classes, 
an added financial burden to the school, 
Huston said. 

“Depending on the year, anywhere from 
3-10 percent of applicants for the interpret- 
ing training program are internal trans- 
fers.” Huston said. 

“Many students that have undeclared 
majors have transferred to the training 
program because they were sitting in a 
class where they saw an interpreter and a 
deaf student and were suddenly fascinated 
into looking into that career, then discov- 
ered that was the major they really wanted 
to study.” 

Many more students see an interpreter 
helping a deaf student and are amazed by 
the beauty of ASL, he said. Then they choose 
to use that to fulfill their foreign language 
requirement. 

“By losing the cluster, and hence limit- 
ing the number of mainstream students, 
you could be cutting the number of people 


Packed house 
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A PACKED HOUSE listens as President John R. Dimitry explains plans to 
close the Deaf Cluster, a move which has been put on hold for now. 


in Intro. to ASL, another financial burden 
for the school,” Huston said. 

The college would also limit the hopes 
and dreams of those in the deaf cluster 
program. 

“Most deaf cluster students come with 
the hope of going back to work with better 
English skills or developing their English so 
they may go onto higher education through 
mainstreaming,” Nunes said. 

“Our students will lose out a great deal 
from losing the cluster,” Huston said. “It 
will impact our hearing population’s edu- 
cation in mastering ASL and understanding 
deaf culture.” 

Historically, NECC created the cluster 


program and opened its doors to the entire 
deaf community. The deaf cluster is the 
only program of its kind in Massachusetts. 
Many students travel great distances and 
some have taken out year leases to live near 
the program. 


.. . Bill Huston __. 
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“Tt will adversely affect 
the education of our 
interpreters to lose the 
culture of the cluster’ 
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Club meetings address 
today’s student needs 


@ Monday behavioral 
science series focuses on 
the changing world of 
human psychology 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Staff Reporter 


he Behavioral Science Club sponsors 

weekly forums for anyone interested 

in learning about such topics as ho- 
mosexuality, AIDS or sexual abuse. 

The lectures are open to students, staff 
and faculty, in addition to the community. 

“We welcome anyone to attend the club’s 
lectures,” said John Whittle, adviser and 
psychology professor. “They (lectures) are 
not strictly for those in the club, but for 
anyone interested in learning more on the 
given topic.” 

Student activities funds are used to pay 
speakers and purchase videos. Often, topics 
are chosen that will appeal to other NECC 
groups as well. 

“We try to combine topics that will meet 


the needs of more than one group on cam- 
pus. For instance, our lecture on under- 
standing homosexuality is not only for us; 
we have welcomed the school’s HEART club 
to attend as well.” 

The club was founded for students seek- 
ing a psychology-related degree. Members 
meet with each speaker and learn about his 
or her background prior to the lecture. 

Lectures have been well-attended thus 
far, Whittle said. 

“We probably average 30 people per 
lecture, but we had about 60 (people) in the 
audience for our lecture on AIDS,” Whittle 
said. “The lecture and the topic really deter- 
mines the number of people who attend.” 

The group’s lectures are held Mondays 
in C-206 from 11 a.m. until noon. 

Future topics include: 

Dec. 5: Boundary Issues Between Therapist 
and Client; 

Feb. 13: Improving Your Child’s Self Esteem; 

Feb. 27: Teen Pregnancy; 

March 6: Suicide and How to Prevent It 

March 27: Psychology of Color 

April 3: Trauma, Memory, and Dissociation 

April 10: Hospice/Home Care for the Termi- 
nally Ill. 


Victory Is sweet... 


Observer staffers Parry Headrick and 

Tracy Geekie are two of the reasons why 
your campus newspaper has been named 
one of the best in the nation for the 4th 
consecutive year. 


To become part of this tradition of excellence, sign up for a 
Journalism course today. It may be one of the best moves you 


ever made. 
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noe comes early 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, numbering close to 150, have been donated by 
NECC students to the Burnham school in Haverhill and the Arlington 
school in Lawrence. Sorting through the books are Burnham school 
students Vickie and Lizzie Ferrante. At rear are Rene Russo of 
Bradford and Yvonne Bauman of Lawrence, tutors in NECC’s Commu- 
nity Service Program, Burnham school Principal Thomas Behan and 
Rose Dittmer, coordinator of the Community Service Program. 
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ASL club contributes to 
greater understanding 


Silent minority invites 
hearing community to 
join club and learn about 
the deaf world and culture 


By CANDACE NICOLO 
Staff Reporter 


T hey walk around campus in 
groups, deeply involved in conversa 
tions. Some speak aloud, while others 
don’t utter a sound 
They use a language that most of the hear- 
ing community doesn’t understand —-Ameri- 
can Sign Language. 

ASL enables them to use their hands to 
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speak instead of sound. Receivers use their 
eyes instead of their ears. Because all infor- 
mation must be received through the eyes, 
the language is structured to fit the eye’s 
capabilities. 

“American Sign Language is the third 
most used language in the United States,” 
said Bill Huston, ASL club adviser . 

In 1817, Thomas Gallaudet and Laurent 
Clare established the first American Sign 
Language School, which worked with a 
large number of deaf students. The school 
also trained hearing people so they could 
open more schools. 

This was the beginning of the deaf cul- 
ture. 

The ASL club promotes this culture and 
the understanding of its language. Open to 
all students on campus, the group encour- 
ages the hearing community to become 
involved. 

“It’s a great idea to have the hearing 
community within the ASL club. It’s a natu- 
ral environment, where you can teach this 
to hearing people, and it can be very benefi- 
cial,” said Kevin Fleece, ASL club adviser. 

“ASL was constructed for the deaf cul- 
ture. It is as challenging as any of the other 
languages spoken. This just happens to be 
the language of the eyes,” Huston said. 

The club usually meets Mondays at 11:15 
a.m. in C-303. 

Twice a month, the club has “brown-bag 
speakers,” where speakers will share their 
experiences while the audience eats lunch. 

On Monday, Dec.12, Dr. Michael Harvey, 
a psychologist, and Pam Meiklejohn, a voca- 
tional counselor and private practice inter- 
preter, will discuss mental health and inter- 
preters. 

Also, on April 23, at 2 p. m., in the library 
conference room, the Little Theater of the 
Deaf will perform. 

Club members invite anyone interested 
to attend a meeting. 

For more information, contact Huston 
at ext. 3663 or Jane Nunes, director, special 
services for deaf and hard-of-hearing people, 
at ext. 3897. 


We've Moved! 


Stop by for all your "hot water" needs ... 


Marquis Spas and 


Great Lakes Spas, whirlpool bathtubs, saunas, 
spa chemicals and accessories. 


Tubs ‘nv Such 


160 Plaistow Rd., Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
(just north of Sanborn's Candies) 603-382-6379 
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@ Workshop to address 
how changed families can 
enjoy the holiday season 
and start new traditions 


By MICHAEL A. DEFEO 
Staff Reporter 


ith the holidays approaching, ex 
citement is building in anticipa 
tion of celebrations to come. 


However, for people part of a blended/ 
step family or single-parent household, the 
holidays can stir up anxious and confusing 
emotions. 

“There is a lot of hype about how won- 
derful the holidays are going to be,” said 
Judith Kamber of the Office of Staff Devel- 
opment. 

“Think about the commercials you see,” 
she said. “Everybody is gathered around 
and having a wonderful time, everybody is 
celebrating and everyone is happy. The 
reality is that holidays can be very difficult 
emotionally for people.” 

The transition can be especially difficult 
for families whose holiday traditions have 
changed for the first time. 

“I don’t really know what to expect,” 
said Fred Denesowicz, a former DCE stu- 
dent. “I’m a single parent; we just recently 
separated. It’s very hard; we've spent 11 
Christmases together, but not this year. It’s 
not going to be like that.” 

Denesowicz has two boys, Matthew, 6 
and Joseph, 3. 

“The kids pretty much understand that 
mom’s got her own place,” Denesowicz 
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Holiday adjustments in single parent homes 


said. “But we really haven’t talked about it. 
I want the kids to wake up Christmas day in 
their own house. I feel bad for her because 
she’s missing out. It’s real confusing.” 

To help ease the stress that comes from 
these situations, NECC’s Office of Staff De- 
velopment and the Women’s Resource 
Networkis sponsoring a workshop for single 
parents and step families. 

The lecture will be presented by Roxanne 
Cirelli, alicensed therapist in Newburyport, 
who counsels and lectures on family issues. 

Cirelli, who has been a step-parent for 12 
years, said a sense of loss is felt if this is the 
first holiday away from the family. If tradi- 
tionally, you lit candles during Hanukkah 
or read The Night Before Christmas, the ques- 
tion becomes, “how does one let go?” 

“Things aren’t the same and thing won’t 
ever be the same; that’s part of what the 
holidays bring up for people,” Cirelli said. 
“They feel it so strong, they think, ‘Oh these 
poor kids, they must be feeling the loss, 
too.’” 

Cirelli said more harm can be done ifthe 
parent goes back into the house. The need 
to recapture old times is the worst thing to 
do. 

“It’s a mixed message for the kids; it’s a 
mixed message for everybody. The kids 
think that mommy and daddy are getting 
back together,” she said. 

Learning coping skills and anticipating 
strong emotions are some of the issues 
Cirelli will cover in the workshop. 

She said she likes to look at things from 
different perspectives, adding that some 
people see her views as radical, others as 
offensive or threatening. 

Her suggestions include creating a wish 
list for the holidays and developing a holi- 
day celebration plan. Next, she said, priori- 


Single father figure 


tize and leave room for compromises. Then, 
communicate the plan within the family 
and try to acknowledge feelings and recog- 
nize that this is part of the new structured 
family. 

“I recommend starting new holiday tra- 
ditions within the new family,” Cirelli said. 
“If you need to hold on to some traditions, 
incorporate them, or try something differ- 
ent that creates a uniqueness for you and 
your family. If you’re mourning over loss, 
you need a new tradition to look forward 
to.” 

Time eases pain, she said. The bond 
between the new family needs to be strength- 
ened. 

The more you establish yourself as a 


M. Defeo photo 
FRED DENESOWICZ does the “dad” thing with sons Joseph and Matthew. 


person with your kids in that new environ- 
ment the happier you will be, she said. 

The workshop will be held Wednesday, 
Nov. 30, from noon to 1 p.m. in the 
president’s conference room, on the third 
floor of Bentley Library. 


_. Census Figures, | 


- 25 percent of families marrying for the 
first time will become a step-family. 

- 60 percent of remarriages in step families 
end in divorce. 

- 83 percent of divorced men plus 76 percent 
of divorced women remarry. 

- 16 percent of all American children live in 
step-families. 


In hard times, students move back with parents 


@ Students hit hard with 
life’s trials go home and 
frequently rediscover some 
of the reasons they left 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Staff Reporter 


but for some, it has come down to 

moving back home to their parents. 

Pregnancies, deaths, divorces and job 
losses often catapult people into situations 
where they simply can’t make it on their 
own. 

Some are fortunate enough to have fam- 
ily members willing to lend a helping hand. 
These students seek financial and emo- 
tional support, a chance to catch their 
breath, a chance to get back on their feet. 

Susanna Bair, student counselor at NECC 
said, “This can be turned into a wonderful 
situation,” referring to the “empty-nest syn- 
drome.” This is a void that some parents 
experience as a result of their children 


I t’snonews bulletin that times are tough, 


leaving home. The return of their children, 
often accompanied by grandchildren, can 
add vigor to their lives again. 

While financial stability prevails as the 
greatest advantage for these young par- 
ents, the child benefits the most from these 
dual-family living arrangements. With more 
people present in the household, the child 
receives more attention. 

In some cases a parent doing homework 
means the child may spend endless hours 
watching television. In these combined 
households, however, grandma or grandpa 
may occupy the child while mother or fa- 
ther studies. 

While moving back home may seem like 
a quick solution to a major problem, be 
warned that a rough road lies ahead. 

Gina Pitocchelli, a respiratory therapy 
student, said, “It was nice to feel the secu- 
rity of having a place to live,” but there’s a 
high price to pay. 

Students in this situation complained 
about their lack of privacy. There was also 
a sharp decline in their self-esteem as a 
result of their new dependency on their 
parents, 

Some added that their parents weren’t 
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e Book collection 
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e Newsletter 


Can you volunteer one hour a week? 


Stop by the Women’s Resource Network 
Bentley Library, A-337, or call 374-3832 


shy about reminding them of this depen- 
dency. 

Pitocchelli mentioned that she always 
felt like a burden. 

“I found myself overcompensating for 
this by taking on all household responsibili- 
ties,” she said. 

Another student cited money as an area 
of conflict. Her parents expected her to pay 
room and board, but while paying them, 
she couldn’t save enough money to get back 
out on her own again. 

Conflicts also occurred when two differ- 
ent generations had equal influence over 
the child. 

“My mother and I had very different 
parenting ideas,” Jennifer Vincent, teacher 
prep student, said. 

“It’s a good idea to lay down some ground 
rules in the beginning,” Pitocchelli said, 
explaining that her daughter quickly learned 
to manipulate the ongoing power struggle 
between mother and grandmother. 

While this combined household arrange- 
ment may seem ideal for single parents, 
most report that this did not turn into a 
live-in-babysitter situation. 

One student commented that open com- 
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munication is imperative if this situation is 
going to work. 

If concerns are not addressed regularly, 
resentment can build on both sides. This 
can turn to depression and anxiety for all 
involved. 

Before things get out of control, stu- 
dents should know help is available. 

NECC has a counseling center open to all 
students. Anyone needing advice or just 
someone to talk to, is advised to visit the 
center, located in F-building. 

For those still barely holding their own, 
or those with no where else to turn, many 
assistance programs are available. 

Scholarships, Pell Grants and work-study 
programs, as well as assistance for day-care 
related expenses, offer much needed hope 
to students. 

Case workers at the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Welfare Department 
said that students in need ofassistance may 
be eligible for food stamps, fuel-assistance 
programs and health insurance. 


The welfare system by no means suffices 
as a permanent solution, but during these 
transitory stages, help is there. 


Lorraine's Art 
Supplhes 
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3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 
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Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 
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GEORGE SOUSA and Erin Conway are just one couple facing dating in the ’90’s. In today’s 
dangerous sexual climate, communication and protection are of utmost importance. 


Womens issue 
being ignored? 


Bathrooms lack important 
feminine hygiene products due 


to vandalism, neglect 


By PARRY HEADRICK 
Editor 


ost public restrooms provide personal prod 

ucts ranging from condoms to cologne. 

NECC administrators are leery about in- 
stalling vending machines after vandals have de- 
stroyed feminine hygiene dispensers over the last 
couple of years, however. 

Joe Brown, dean of administrative services, said 
the dispensers in most bathrooms are out of com- 
mission. 

“We put (sanitary napkin) dispensers in each 
building-one on each floor,” he said. 

“People have broken into them and stolen the 
money. That sort of defeats the purpose.” 

Citing poor sales as another reason the vandal- 


ized machines were not replaced, Brown said the 
first year, ‘91, sanitary napkin sales amounted to 
only $400, or roughly $10 per week during the school 
year. At 25 cents per item, an estimated 40 students 
bought these products weekly. 

About 12 bathrooms generated these sales—-one 
bathroom per floor in each building, but if function- 
ing dispensers were installed in every women’s 
bathroom, sales might have tripled considering 
some buildings house as many as nine women’s 
bathrooms. 

Gail Maciejewski, assistant professor, creative 
arts, said she remembers seeing sanitary napkin 
dispensers at one time, but the machine was inad- 
equate. 

“When I first started (at NECC), they were avail- 
able,” she said. “But they were in chincy little tin 
machines. If you look in restaurants or bars (the 
dispensers) are built like Fort Knox.” 

Pat Kepschull, student health services director, 
said shoddy machines are the real culprit and that 
no establishment would maintain dispensers if van- 
dalism was an issue. 


Ahem.. 


® Students and faculty support 
idea to provide condoms in both 
men’s and women’s bathrooms 


By PARRY HEADRICK 
Editor 


n important convenience item many at the 

college feel should be available in student 

bathrooms is condoms. With the spread of 
AIDS and over 50 other sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, they say if students receive a safe-sex re- 
minder every time they use the bathroom, “maybe 
some lives will be saved.” 

They are not sold in the campus bookstore, 
though neither Barnes and Noble or NECC have 
policies prohibiting them. Condoms are available in 
the nurse’s office, located in F-135. 

“We have a bucket full of condoms by the door,” 
Pat Kepschull, student health services directer, said. 
“We refill it every day. Some days as many as 25 
people take them.” 

Unfortunately, many students are embarrassed 
to be seen picking up condoms-even if they are free. 

Robin Hackett, business management student 
and bookstore desk clerk, said condoms aren’t sold 
in the bookstore because no one would buy them, 


‘ not because of any political statement. 


“How many guys would come (to the counter) and 
buy them from me ifI was standing here,” she said. 
“I used to work in a drugstore and guys would hide 
them (condoms) until they got up to the counter. I 
mean, girls have a really hard time buying Tampax. 
But if people would buy them, then we should sell 
them.” 

Asked if she would like to see condoms available 
in the bookstore, Sandra Thompson, undeclared 
major, said “yes, we are all adults, and we're not in 
high school anymore. Everybody here is probably 
having sex anyway, and if people see them every- 
where, maybe they’ll buy them.” 

Larry Medolo, liberal arts, said condoms are of 
the utmost importance. 

“Right now, promoting safe sex is more impor- 
tant than school, if you ask me,” he said. “If you get 
AIDS, you’re screwed.” 

Some at NECC feel the “condom confrontation” 
can be dealt with by installing condom dispensers 
into both men’s and women’s bathrooms. The con- 
stant reminder and discreet availability might en- 
courage timid but sexually active students to act 
responsibly during sex, said some. 

Though he would have no problem buying 
condoms if he needed them, Jeff Lefebre, engineer- 
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“They (administration) bought cheap machines 
and they got vandalized,” she said. “And then they 
said ‘See, that’s why we never did this before.” 

“We have a (sanitary napkin) machine in this 
office with a double lock.” Kepschull said. “They only 
cost a couple of dollars more.” 

Donna Montalbano, assistant nurse, student 
health services, said she’s had female students rush 
across campus during emergencies to find hygiene 
products. 

“That just isn’t fair, especially for handicapped 
students,” she said. 

Maciejewski, like Montalbano, sympathizes with 
disabled students. She said they need to be taken 
into consideration because in an emergency situa- 
tion they aren’t as mobile as the other students “and 
that can be devastating.” 

Faith Benedetti, writing center, said, “It’s a ter- 
rible oversight.” 

“I haven’t seen any (sanitary napkins) in the 
bathrooms,” Pamela Staveley, liberal arts, said. “I bet 
if it was a ‘guy problem’ this would have been taken 
care of a long time ago.” 

Maciejewski agrees, vehemently. 

“It's outrageous,” she said. “If this was a male 
issue, they’d be in every stall. This probably isn’t as. 
important to people because it’s a women’s issue. 
Are we the forgotten sex?” 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said he’s con- 
cerned and ready to find a solution to the problem. 

“I’m quite willing to try and get few dispensers 
installed,” he said. “And they would have to be 
vandal-proof.” 
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Donna Montalbano, assistant nurse, student 
health services, said if condoms and educational 
literature were available in student bathrooms, some 
students would finally learn proper usage. 

“You would be surprised how many people don’t 
know how to use them,” she said. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said as long as 
the condom machines weren’t vandalized, he’s re- 
ceptive to the idea. 

“That sounds fine to me,” he said. “As long as we 
have no more vandalism.” 

“We are talking about documentation that 
condoms save lives, guard against unwanted preg- 
nancies and stop the spread of STD’s,” Montalbano 
said. “I think students should have the opportunity 
to buy them in the bathrooms.” 


E. Floudaras photo 
AN EMPTY sanitary napkin dispenser gathers dust in F-Building’s first floor bathroom. 
Female students and faculty are calling for vandal-proof machines after thieves broke 
the existing ones open and stole the money. As a result, the college discontinued the 
service — one provided in most public bathrooms. 
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"8 R.Dimitry i is receptive to concerns discussed by Gail Maciejewski, 
I, Cféative arts department. 


> solution is simple, however. 
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should be dispensers in every bathroom.” 

Brown said he hadn't been informed the college 
was approached by vendors, and said at one point 
he'd asked the health services department to give 
him a bid to have an outside vendor come to NECC. 

“To my knowledge, he’s never asked us for any- 
thing like that,” Kepschull said. 
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‘Sli ip oes Questions About AIDS 


Asking questions about the transmission of the virus AIDS, is often 
an uneasy and, in some cases, an embarrassing ordeal. Below are 
several questions about the disease answered in a direct and truth- 
ful manner. 

1.) What type of sexual behavior is most dangerous? 

Anal sex is by the far the riskiest. Rupturing blood vessels in the 
rectum can give the virus an opportunity to pass into the 
bloodstream. 

2.) Are both men and women at equal risk during intercourse? 
Women are more at risk. Tissue lining the vagina can also be 
torn which ruptures blood vessels. This in turn leaves the 
women susceptible to infection. For men, the risk is not as high, 
unless there are cuts or open wounds on the res 

3.) Who is more at risk during oral sex? eee 
The person performing oral sex has a higher chance of joeastaraie 
_ Semen and vaginal fluid can transmit the virus if the person” a 

has cuts or open wounds in his/her mouth, = ony 
_ AIDS is preventable. The best way to peeve ie 
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Irresponsible trash or work of genius? 


Oliver Stone’s new film 
acts as a catalyst for copycat 
killers in the Midwest. The 
director should have known 


liver Stone may be a brilliant direc 
@) tor but he has, in pursuit of artistic 

integrity, also failed miserably in 
the social conscience department. 

This is clearly seen in the mass-mar- 
keted Natural Born Killers, which he un- 
leashed on a public unable and unwilling to 
view the film in an artistic light. 

The public, it seems, has easily misinter- 
preted Stone’s satirical overview of media 
and instead zeros inon the blatant, graphic, 
excessive bloodshed that dominates the 
plot. 

This danger zone was inevitably entered 
by copycat killers in the midwest in the 
wake of the film’s release. Some argue they 
would have killed regardless of whether or 
not they watched the film. 

Perhaps. But it was the film that gave 
them the go-ahead. They may have had the 
urge to act on their aggression, but it was 
the film, with its rampant murdering and 
copious bloodletting, which ultimately 
caused the killers to emulate the characters 
in the movie. 

So, who’s responsible for the real-life 
murders? 

Both the teenage murderers themselves 
and Stone’s film. 

Had Stone taken the responsibility to 
realize that this movie should never have 
been released into mainstream movie the- 
aters, perhaps it would not have prompted 
a couple of easily-manipulated teenagers 
into acting out. 

Undoubtably, it was the killer’s own 
ignorant misinterpretation of the film that 
forced them into twisting the act of murder 
into a powerful and glamorous act. 

They equated the actual murders they 


committed to the artificial atmosphere in 
movies where it is entertaining, simply 
because the average educated viewer un- 
derstands the actor is not actually dead. The 
actors, at some point, get up and walk over 
toa sink and wash the fake blood from their 
hands. 

To a deranged individual, there is no 
such understanding. So the whole appeal of 
murder, whether it is staged or real, is 
merged into one. Ultimately, they fail to see 
the difference and take it upon themselves 
to act out their own aggression. 

This warped mentality does exist in the 
mass public, in the minds of individual’s 
too removed from reality to recognize the 
difference between murder on the silver 
screen versus murder of actual people. It is 
then the responsibility of the director to 
consider his audience. 

Stone obviously missed the mark on this 
one. For whatever reason he chose to mar- 
ket this movie nationwide, to bring this 
two-hour de-sensitization effort to every 
small-time movie theater, to allow a poten- 
tially volatile undercurrent to surge through 
the minds of the general public until it 
struck a raw nerve in some uninspired 
would-be killer - I’m sure one of the reasons 
was for the money this movie would rake 
in. 

Unfortunately, you can not put a price 
on human life, and you can not resurrect 
the dead. So for those people murdered by 
the killers and Stone’s movie, maybe they 
wouldn't have been killed had their mur- 
derers not been inspired by the movie itself. 

Unfortunately, Stone offers a weak de- 
fense to this argument, using the typical 
stifled-artistic expression protest, in his 
interview with the magazine American Cin- 
ematographer. In it, he argues, “Ifyou censor 
the concept of violence, you are doing soci- 
ety a disservice. The theme of Natural Born 
Killers is that violence is all around us; it’s in 
nature, and it’s in every one of us, and we 
all have to acknowledge it and come to 
grips with it. 

“I think this film deals with the idea of 
violence. It disturbs people, it roils their 
minds, and it makes them think about 
themselves and their reactions to the vio- 
lence. 

“By taking a ‘higher moral road’ - which 
is easy when you're in civilian life and 
you're enjoying the benefits of an advanced 
technological society - you’re under the 
illusion that you don’t have to deal with it, 


Shotgun marriage 
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JULIETTE LEWIS and Woody Harrelson star in Oliver Stone’s ‘Natural Born 
Killers,’ a satire of violence, murder and the American media. 


and that’s wrong. 

“There are those who are all for ‘three 
strikes you’re out’ and ‘throw away the 
key,’ but that doesn’t solve the problem of 
crime or the problems of society.” 

Stone’s lame censorship-rebuttal is a 
tired cop-out that movie directors use to 
avoid taking responsibility for the negative 
after-effects of their movies. 

It is clear that Stone feels that the mes- 
sage his movie is giving is that violence is 
real, so face it and deal with it. This incred- 


ibly naive assumption that every person 
will view Natural Born Killers with that mes- 
sage in mind indicates that Stone is a little 
far too removed from reality himself. In not 
knowing the instability of his audience, 
Stone has done an irreversible disservice to 
both the general public and the murdered 
individuals. 

Still more disheartening is the fact that 
Stone has hypocritically turned his face 
from the very violence which spurred from 
his film. 


Stone's reflection on media worthy of praise 


Scott | 
Ferrren 


® Audiences didn’t take 
the film seriously. It 
brought tears of laughter 


irector Oliver Stone has released 

D many amazing yet controversial 

films throughout the years (Born on 

the 4th of July, JFK), but none with quite the 
effect of Natural Born Killers. 

In Stone’s current release, Woody 

Harrelson and Juliette Lewis play lovers 

who get back at the world and their own 


Bang and Blame 


“If someone claims that 
a movie, or a music 
album provoked them 
into committing a crime, 
it’s obviously a lame 


excuse to get out of 


childhood tragedies by brutally murdering 
innocent people. The film takes aim at the 
media, and its lust of violence, but in a 
satirical way. 

Yes, Stone’s film centers on glorifying 
extreme, grotesque violence and, in the 
end, the ‘bad guys’ get away, but isn’t it 
about time the bad guys win for a change? 

A countless amount of movies have had 
the same kind of theme, including Falling 
Down, and the nearly identical Kalifornia. 
The bad guy kills all sorts of innocent 
people, and the director makes the viewer 
cheer for him, but the villain gets it in the 
end, just to save conscience. 

Finally, Stone makes a movie where the 
bad guys don’t get killed off in the end and 
there isn’t a moral message to be heard. 
Instead, Stone takes the odd angle of how 
the media makes these villains larger than 
life, and adds to the American public’s 
desensitization of violence. 

The movie was meant as a satire, and it 
did its job as one. Audiences across the 
country were found laughing hysterically 
at the ultra-violent scenes, knowing it was 
a joke. 

While some may argue Stone is socially 
irresponsible for releasing a film that glori- 
fies violence and could possibly bring on 
mass serial killings, this is doubtful. A so- 
called copycat murder occurred in the 
midwest, but the content of a film, no 
matter how violent or disturbing, should 
hold no bearing on a person’s behavior. 

If someone claims that a movie, or a 
music album provoked them into commit- 
ting a crime, it’s obviously a lame excuse to 


get out of trouble. 

Stone’s film reflects society at large, not 
just the media. The media is partly to blame 
for repeatedly reporting the unsavory ac- 
tions of others, but the ratings go through 
the roof. Americans are smart enough to 
know the difference between right and 
wrong; they’re not so stupid as to believe if 
it happens in a movie, it’s OK to do it in real 
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Groveland, MA 
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life, unless they’re mentally disturbed. 

The point is, this is a free society where 
artists are allowed to create whatever they 
wish, without censorship. If someone de- 
cides Natural Born Killers is unfit for main- 
stream America, and only a select group of 
Stone’s peers should view it, where will it 
end? 

Censorship is not the answer. 
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$1.99 Luncheon 


From 11:30 -3:00 P.M 


Chinese Fast Food 
and take out 


224 Broadway Lawrence, Mass. 


(508) 688-7334 
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@ Christmas movie stars 
Tim Allen, uses special 
effects to bring plot to life 


By MICHAEL SHARROW 
Staff Reporter 


at happens when you take a 
tired old cliche like Santa Claus, 
add millions of dollars, Tim Allen, 


and some Disney magic? You end up with 
The Santa Clause, the latest release by Walt 
Disney pictures. 

In a vehicle tailored for ABC’s Home 
Improvement tool god, Allen portrays a yuppie 
businessman who markets, guess what? 
Toys! 

More concerned with business than his 
relationship with his son, Allen’s divorced 
father character, Scott Calvin, watches his 
son, Charlie (Eric Lloyd ), on Christmas Eve. 

The excitement starts when Santa Claus 
shows up at Scott’s house, and has an 
accident. Scott Calvin is called upon to don 
the Santa suit, so he can finish Santa’s 
yearly sleigh ride. What he doesn’t realize is 
that in wearing the suit, he is subject to 


New novel 


By Andrew Boyd 
Staff Reporter 


The adventure ofa man’s search for ancient 
manuscripts in the jungles of Peru is only 
the surface of James Redfield’s book, Celestine 
Prophecy. 

It is actually a philosophical parable in 
which Redfield delves into his ideas of life’s 
true spiritual meanings. 

The story begins with mystery. Disen- 
chanted with life, the main character re- 
treats to his family’s mountain valley home 


Arts 


Disney holiday release pure sappy fun 


Movie Review 


“The Santa Clause, ” which obligates him to 
become the new Santa. 

He and Charlie go through a series of 
adventures, including a trip to the North 
Pole, some reindeer jokes, plus a run-in 
with the police, prompted by Calvin’s ex- 
wife Laura (Wendy Crewson), and her psy- 
chiatrist boyfriend, Neal (Judge Reinhold). 

The spirit of Christmas is what Disney is 
selling here. For children, it appears to bea 
hard sell. State of the art special effects 
allow many of the film’s fantasy elements 
to become real, such as flying animatronic 
reindeer puppets that soar through the sky. 

A rather realistic series of prosthetic 
makeup effects simulate Calvin’s rather 
weighty transformation into a fat, jolly 
Santa. 

The viewer is led to believe these effects, 
due to some nice makeup work on the part 
of Alice Gillis, and Tom Woodruff Jr., and 
the creative visual effects ofJohn E. Sullivan. 

Director John Pasquin does an adequate 
job of direction, but the former Home Im- 
provement director gives us nothing new, 
visually. 

While there are amusing moments, in- 


delves into 


to ponder life’s meaning. 

Ironically, he is sought out by an old 
friend, who comes across a copy of an 
ancient Peruvian manuscript. The manu- 
script states that all seemingly coincidental 
meetings and happenings in life are actu- 
ally highly orchestrated opportunities for 
growth and direction. If these coincidences 
are recognized, and the messages each one 
has is deciphered, the possibility for human 


Think 
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A personalized education ready to meet your individual needs. 


Bachelor of Arts degrees in: 


* Art 

¢ Business 
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¢ Communication 
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¢ International Studies 
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* Philosophy 
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Classes begin January 23rd, 1995 
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New England College 
Office of Admission 
26 Bridge Street 
Henniker, NH 03242 


1-800-521-7642 


Ho, ho, ho 
TIM ALLEN stars in ‘The Santa Clause,’ a live-action festive comedy. 

the fear of being exposed to excessive vio- 
lence or sexual content. 


However, as bland as it is, it has some 
touching moments and funny scenes. 


cluding some humorous references to 
Allen’s show, and some cute elf jokes, this 
movie is another in a series of sickly-sweet 
Disney films, mostly bland holiday fare that 
parents can take their children to, without 


Photo courtesy of Buena Vista Pictures 


life’s many mysteries 


growth is unlimited. 

Soon the main character sees coinci- 
dence between the purpose of his retreat 
and the message of his friend. After several 
of these coincidences he considers pursu- 
ing the promise of eight more manuscripts, 
each with its own spiritual insight. 

The insights remind one of psychologi- 
cal proverbs. 

The rest of the book progresses in a 
similar way, the insights are introduced 
one by one, followed by situations in the 
story line designed to illustrate the reality 
of each insight. 

Although the writing itself is somewhat 
simple, the author adeptly leaves suffi- 
cient room for personal interpretation of 
his ideas about life’s meaning. This room 
invites the reader’s own questions and life 
experiences to coalesce with the storyline, 
making this book a thought- provoking 
read. An excerpt from the story introduces 
the main character to one of the insights 
about the meaning of coincidences in his 
life: 

“What do you think of that insight?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

“It doesn’t quite fit with our modern day 
common sense, does it?” 

“Wouldn't you feel better dismissing the 
whole idea and getting back to thinking 
about practical matters?” 

I laughed and nodded affirmatively. 

“Well that’s everyone’s tendency. Even 
though we occasionally have the clear in- 
sight that something more is going on in 
life, our habitual way of thinking is to 
consider such ideas unknowable and then 
to shrug off the awareness altogether...” 


Celestine Prophecy has been #1 on the New 
York Times best seller list for the past few 
weeks. Redfield has two other books in 
print, Nature and Culture in the Iliad and 
Celestine Prophesy an Experiential Guide. He 
lives in the rural south and is working on a 
follow up to his best selling book, called the 
called the Tenth Insight. 

The end of Celestine Prophesy contains an 
order form for a monthly newsletter. For 
$29.95 the reader can receive a newsletter 
and take part in the life experiences of the 
author on his spiritual journey through life. 

While the validity of claims in this book 
is uncertain, one may foresee Redfield’s 
future filled with plenty of green. 


Arts Trivia Answers 


1. Ziggy Stardust 

2. Eagle 

3. The plane Buddy Holly, Richie Valenze, 
and The Big Bopper crashed in. 
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We’re here to help you reach 
NECC students, staff and faculty. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
OBSERVER ! 


Observer rates are very competetive 
and we offer FREE design services, too. 


Call us at 374-3900 x. 2634 
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® Queensryche’s new 
release not worth the wait. 
It lacks substance and the 
band’s former style 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Staff Reporter 


Te latest and fifth album from 
Queensryche, titled Promised Land, 
never quite lives up to its name. 

After four years of anticipation, 
Queensryche has produced an 11-song re- 
cording that strays from the lyrical makeup 
that propelled the artists to musical maj- 
esty. 

The band’s previous two albums, Opera- 
tion: Mindcrime and Empire, dealt with the 
nation’s government, the corruption of 
power and the influence of drugs on today’s 
society. 

These were the topics that helped sell 
over 900,000 copies apiece, making the 
long-form video, Video Mindcrime, one of the 
top-selling music videos of 1989 and pro- 


. Arts Trivia 


This week’s questions: music of the ’70s 
1. What was David Bowie’s alter ego in the 
°70s? 

2. Name the newradio station whose slogan 
is “the hits of the 70s.” 

3. What was the line “Bye, Bye Miss Ameri- 
can Pie” referring to in the song The Day The 
Music Died by Don McClain? 

4. What ’70s powerhouse band featured a 
mad flutist as the front man? 

5. What band single-handedly broke Bos- 
ton into the music scene and still continues 
to be the sole carrier of the Boston name in 
mainstream music? 

Next issue’s trivia topic: Christmas spe- 
cials. See answers, page 13 
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Kathy Bresnahan 


Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
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LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
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“Vocalist Geoff Tate’s 
vocal tone and range 
have always been a 
prominent source of the 
band’s popularity. Once 
again, he gives a strik- 
ing performance.” 


} 
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duced a top-10 single in Silent Lucidity. 

The newest album, Promised Land, doesn’t 
have the substance of its predecessors. 

The topics are now of broken relation- 
ships, man’s conflict within himself and 
insanity. 

Guitarists Chris DeGarmo and Michael 
Wilton have always injected their own style 
of heavy rhythm, deep-rooted choruses and 
unforgettable hooks. These rarely stand out 
on this album. 

This album does have its highlights, 
however. 

Vocalist GeoffTate’s vocal tone and range 
have always been a prominent source of the 
band’s popularity. Once again, he gives a 
striking performance. 

The album’s final three tracks are the 
best. 

My Global Mind gives a taste of the previ- 
ous album’s musical makeup. One More Time 
shows the album’s best guitar work and 
makes this track a standout. Someone Else? is 
a ballad that may be one of Queensryche’s 
best ever, consisting of a piano-playing 
DeGarmo and Tate’s sad voice. 

These tracks show the talent this bané 
still has, but after a four-year absence, more 
was expected. 

The Promised Land was notjustly achieved. 


Ds 


Arts 


Queensryche, Bon Jovi disappoint in new albums 


otlEENSRYCHE 


® Garden State variety 
rockers release greatest 
hits a bit prematurely 


released a “greatest hits” album titled 
Cross Road. 

With a prosperous career, spanning the 
*80s and early 90s, Bon Jovi has an abun- 
dance of material. 

Each album is represented, from Bon Jovi 
to Keep the Faith, with at least one track. 

The chart-toppers are all here, from their 
first single Runaway to Wanted Dead or Alive 
to Bed of Roses, but a problem lies within this 
album that comes up with all greatest hits 
albums — they are not all greatest hits. 

The album cover states “14 classic 
grooves.” In truth, there are only 11 on this 
album and one of those isn’t a Bon Jovi 


I: was bound to happen, Bon Jovi has 


yy 


song. 

The three mentioned are the three songs 
added to the album to make it sell. Always is 
a ballad still climbing the charts at press 
time. It is a good song and worthy of the Bon 
Jovi name. Someday I'll Be Saturday Night is a 
good-time, rock-and-roll song bound to hit 
the charts. The third “new” song, Prayer ‘94, 
is a slower remake of Livin’ on a Prayer. 

Guitarist Richie Sambora shares the vo- 
cals and helps create a powerful, bluesy, 
ballad worth the time remaking it. 

Blaze of Glory, the one song on the album 
not a Bon Jovi song, is written and per- 
formed by Jon Bon Jovi, but not his band, 
which means it should have been left off. 

The remainder of songs are all hits, and 
a Bon Jovi listener could pick this up and be 
fulfilled. 

There are many great songs left off the 
album, though, and ifall the “greatest hits” 
are to be heard, Cross Road is only ajunction. 


FINAL EXAMINATION & FINAL 


CLASS MEETING SCHEDULE 
Day and DCE day time courses - Fall 1994 


Friday Dec. 16 through Thursday Dec. 22 
Instructions: The data and time that you must schedule your final examina- 
tion or final class meeting can be determined by referring to the chart below. 
Unless otherwise notified, you are to use the room currently scheduled for 


your first hour of class. 
First hour of your 
class meets on... 


Monday at 8:05 a.m. 


Friday, Dec. 16 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 


Monday at 9:05 a.m. 
Monday at 10:05 a.m. 
Monday at 1:05 p.m. 
Monday at 2:05 p.m. 
Monday at 3:05 p.m. 


Tuesday at 8:05, 9:05 a.m. 
Tuesday at 10:05 a.m. 
Tuesday at 11:05 a.m. 
Tuesday at 12:05 p.m. 
Tuesday at 1:05 p.m. 
Tuesday at 2:05, 3:05 p.m. 


Monday, Dec. 19 
Friday, Dec. 16 
Monday, Dec. 19 


Wednesday, Dec. 21 


Thursday, Dec. 22 


Tuesday, Dec. 20 
Thursday, Dec. 22 
Tuesday, Dec. 20 
Tuesday, Dec. 20 
Tuesday, Dec. 20 
Thursday, Dec. 22 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 
11a.m.-1:30p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 

2 - 4:30 p.m. 

2 - 4:30 p.m. 


8-10a.m. 

8 - 10:30 a.m. 
11a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
11a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 

11 a.m.1:30 p.m. 


Wednesday at 8:05 a.m. 
Wednesday at 9:05 a.m. 
Wednesday at 10:05 a.m. 


Wednesday. Dec. 21 
Wednesday, Dec. 21 
Wednesday, Dec. 21 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 
8- 10:30 a.m. 
11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 


Wednesday at 11:05 a.m. 
Wednesday at 12:05 p.m. 
Wednesday at 1:05 p.m. 
Wednesday at 2:05 p.m. 
Wednesday at 3:05 p.m. 


Thursday at 9:05 a.m. 
Thursday at 12:05 p.m. 
Thursday at 1:05 p.m. 


Friday at 8:05 a.m. 
Friday at 9:05 a.m. 
Friday at 1:05 p.m. 


Monday, Dec. 19 
Monday, Dec. 19 
Monday, Dec. 19 
Friday, Dec. 16 
Thursday, Dec. 22 


Thursday, Dec. 22 
Thursday, Dec. 22 
Thursday, Dec. 22 


Friday, Dec. 16 
Friday, Dec. 16 
Monday, Dec. 19 


11 a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 

2 - 4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 
11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 
11 a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 
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This year's 


@ Nine Inch Nails release 
the year’s most impressive, 
innovative album 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ine Inch Nails’ leader, Trent Reznor 
Ni nothing to the imagination. 

His lyrics, filled with explicit sexu- 
ality and brutal violence, penetrate deep 
into the mind and libido. 

As the music and lyrics writer, Reznor 
has complete creative control over every 
note and computer-generated sample re- 
corded on Nine Inch Nails’ albums. 

On The Downward Spiral, Reznor creates 
14 songs of hate, pain, lust and brave hon- 
esty using computers, drum machines and 


Arts 


some live instruments to make it seem a bit 
more real. 

Decidedly un-radio friendly, and impos- 
sible to market with the somewhat catchy 
Closer being an exception, Spiral still has 


managed to reach platinum status, selling 
over 500,000 copies. 

Musically, it’s an incredible follow-up to 
NIN’s debut album, Pretty Hate Machine, and 
the subsequent EP’s Broken and Fixed. This 
time, Reznor takes the dance elements of 
Machine, and the raucous guitars of Broken, 
and meshes them into one, while adding 
even more elements along the way. 

Even more vulgar and diverse than pre- 
vious efforts, Spiral stretches the imagina- 
tion and opens the mind to brash ideas 
about sex, religion and adversaries. A back- 
bone of fast-paced drums, blistering noise 
and frantic guitars assaults the listener 
into believing Reznor is a god, which he just 
might be. 

NIN is quickly becoming part of the 
future of music where potential artists can 
simply sit at home with a computer and a 
small home recording studio and create 
full-length albums without the assistance 


best and worst releases 


of band mates. 

Few artists have the guts to write lyrics 
like Reznor’s, or the audacity to experiment 
the way he does. NIN takes the notion of a 
garage rock ‘n’ roll band such as Pearl Jam, 
and smashes it into pieces. 

It’s as if he lives in his own world, 
isolated from the rules and common stan- 
dards which deluge the general public, and 
lets his mind create honest, yet unpopular 
thoughts. He seemingly can’t comprehend 
what he’s writing may disturb some people. 
That’s the genius of it. 


Nothing can stop me 
now ’cause I don’t care 
anymore 


Offspring’s debut album fails miserably 
OFFS PRING 


@ ‘Keep ’em separated,’ 
‘Self Esteem’ only valuable 
tracks on entire opus 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Come Out and Play (Keep ’m Separated) 

and Self Esteem are both incredibly 
catchy and fun-to-listen-to singles, the rest 
of the band’s debut album, Smash, sounds 
nothing like them. 

From the opening chords of Nitro (Youth 
Energy), to the replicated sound of It'll Be a 
Long Time, until the final track, the title cut 
Smash, the Offspring rock on with the inten- 


Te about misleading the public. While 


Music Reviews 


sity of Skid Row on a bad day. In fact, the 
music is a lot like Skid Row, with a bit of 
Ramones and some annoying speed metal 
thrown in, except without the same inten- 
sity. 

This band is desperately trying to be 
something it’s clearly not. Most of the songs 
have the same double-time drum attack, 
and Dexter Holland’s lifeless vocals string- 
ing them along. 

It seems as if lead guitarist Noodles 
(enough said), with the “help” of Holland on 
rhythm guitar learned how to play from a 
generic “learn how to play heavy metal” 
guitar book. It’s the same redundant power 
chords throughout the disc, attempting to 
whiplash listeners into some sort of manic 
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$8 Per Hour ¢ 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Tuition 
Reimbursement 
Up to $6,000 
per Year 
(*selected 


Full-time 
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Part-time 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


*6 to 11 p.m. 
°*3to8 a.m. 


aes 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


frenzy, but instead makes them want to 
run away in disdain, or better yet, smash the 
stereo. 

And the lyrical content? Yawn. Typical 
heavy metal Fraggle banter with themes of 
“got to get out of here, give me something 
to believe in (didn’t Poison say that?) and 
the world’s screwed up, but I’m not to 
blame.” 

Where some bands such as Green Day 
have excelled at writing punk rock-styled 
songs, the Offspring doesn’t even come 
close. 

It’s obviously a record-company manu- 
factured band who will be forgotten as 
quickly as it soared up the charts. 

It’s hard to believe the Offspring wrote 
such an infecting song such as Self Esteem, 
and all the rest of the crap on Smash, too. 


Sunday, Dec. 4 


(Exit 2, Rt. 93) 


Music from the 40's to the 90's 


Collectors Show 


Records and Compact Disc 


“1 to 6 p.m. apmssionss 


St. Joseph's Hall, 40 Main St., Salem, NH 


FEATURING Disc Jockeys 
DR. & MRS. C 3 


Featuring : Records, Cassettes, Compact Discs, Posters, Books & Memorabilia 


OLDIES ® COLLECTIBLES * COUNTRY ¢ JAZZ * TOP 40 


METAL *« BLUES * SOUNDTRACK ¢ NEW WAVE 
PROMOS « RARITIES ¢« AND MORE 


For Information, call 603— 898—8150 “y 


serene sencrrsnrr ne ne a 


Snack Bar __ Free Parking 


© Attend class one weekend per month in Haverhill 
© Transfer in up to 96 credits 
© Eam credit for prior learning 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: ® 


October 6th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
October 27th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


Lesley College 
is offering the following bachelor's degree program: 
Human Services 
with a specialization in 


Counseling Psychology 


Lawrence Campus: 


Haverhill Campus: October 25th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


Please join us for an information meeting 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30TH AT 6:00PM 
Comfort Suites Hotel 
106 Bank Road (exit 49 off Route 495) Haverhill, MA 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


*Program begins in February 


To R.S.V.P. or for more 
information please contact 
Ms. Cathy Estey-Dziadul 
at (508) 794-3044. 


Lestey] 


Lesley College Graduate School 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 349-8310 or (800) 999-1959 ext. 8310 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


CXHIM BOWLING. J CAN'T BOWL? 


BAD Boys, BAD BOYS, 
WHATCHA’ GONNA’ Do? 
WHATCHA GONNA’ DO WHEN 


FOR YOU 
THEY me Y Ie, 


(©) 684 te ry f eenees Bete fa Hee ape erent 


WORDS ENDING 
IN “IT” 
Hee Beye SR’ ON KH -E-B Y-W 
TeeeeeourNet Woe RYO. LAP I> GTE 
BYWLURPNMKIAGODB 
ZX VS BITIY DQO0EUMOM 
Kolcaso RiAIW R.O F TS A’ F-E 
CeAS veWatwriC.O UN -T..E R.U-S 
OsPaNere LAE -CoOrVH EO 1G FE 
Grates Viet Clb. JES. V.0O:US 
QPSNMKDRIHSORFE. 
CBZHYIXVUTAMPROQ| 
POMLVKGNIKCARTI | 


Find the listed words in the diagram. They run in 
all directions-forward, backward, up, down and | 


diagonally. 
Cable Fast forward Program Tracking 
Cassette Movies Record VHS 
Counter Pause Remote Video 
Eject Play Tape 


See answers, page 13 


, DRINK BIPPY BRAND 
BEER FOR THAT BIG 
BIG BEER TASTE! 


TONIGHTS MOVIE 
DOUBLE FEATURE IS 
ISHTAR AND LEONARD 
PART SIX! 


WHICH THOSE 
{UINGS, WILLYA? 


ACROSS 
1 Distantly 


5 “Bonanza” son 


9 Cartography 
product 

12 Post-bath 
wear 


13 Inside info 


14 — Marie Saint 


15 Player’s 
sport 

16 Flat 

17 Cut the hay 

18 German river 

19 Dr. Ruth’s 
topic 

20 Propels 
the boat 

21 Deed 

23 Summer, to 
Simone 

25 Cabaret 
dance 

28 Toddler’s 
watcher 

32 “Inferno” 
author 

33 Copse 

34 Somewhat 
aged 

36 Harvested 

37 Explorer 
Johnson 

38 Circle part 

39 Chessman 

42 Sportscaster 
Scully 

44 Journey 

48 Hatchet 

49 Distinct 
flavor 

50 Davenport 
setting 


51 “— Get By” 

52 Actress 
Bancroft 

53 Microwave, 


e.g. 
54 Conducted 
55 Avoid bid- 
ding 
56 Home in the 
trees 
DOWN 
1 Jason’s ship 
2 Part of FDA 
3 Competent 
4 Bending of 
light 
5 “— Fideles” 
6 Peace symbol 


HMMM... COPS, 


HOPS AND FLOPS. 


MADONNA STARS IN 
h PEMAKE OF THE 
CLASSIC "hLOUND 
THE WORLD IN 


EAGUTY DANS" 


7 Pinnacles 
8 Fellows 

9 Office note 
10 Swear 


11 Dog’s “dogs”? 


20 Taking back 
of assertions 

22 Kasparov's 
forte 

24 Big cat 

25 Fuss 

26 Chum 

27 Common 
connector 

29 “— Gun” 
(movie) 

30 December 31, 
e.g. 


31 Crimson 


35 Cigar type 

36 Mountain 
groups 

39 Milkmaid’s 
need 

40 Wheel shaft 

41 Fuse 

43 Taverns 

45 Wander 

46 She sheep 

47 Famed 
philosopher 

49 Water source, 
often 


Top Ten Singles 

1. Madonna: Secret (Maverick/Sire/ 
Warner) 

2.Real McCoy: Another Night (Arista) 

3. Bon Jovi: Always (Mercury) 

4. Ini Kamoze: Her Come s The 
Hotstepper (Columbia) 

5. Brandy: I Wanna Be Down (Atlan- 
tic) 

6. Janet Jackson: You Want This 
(Virgin) 

7. Ace Of Base: Living In Danger 
(Arista) 

8. Sheryl Crow: All I Wanna Do 
(A&M) 

9. Gloria Estefan: Turn The Beat 
Around (Cresent Moon/Epic) 

10. Eagles: Get Over It (Geffen) 


R&B Soul Singles 

1. Janet Jackson: You Want This 
(Virgin) 

2. B.M.U. (Black Men United): U 
Will Know (Mercury) 

3. Blackstreet: Before I Let You Go 
(Interscope) 

4. Jade: 5-4-3-2 (Yo! Time is up) (Gi- 
ant) 

5. Toni Braxton: How Many Ways 
(Interscope) 

6. Keith Sweat: Get Up On It (Elektra) 

7. Ini Kamoze: Here Comes The 
Hotstepper (Columbia) 

8. Heavy D & The Boyz: Black Coffee 
(Uptown/MCA) 

9. Keith Murray: The Most 
Beautifullest Thing In This World (Jive) 

10. Barry White: Practice What You 
Preech (A&M/Perspective) 


Movie Rentals 

1. Jurassic Park (MCA/Universal) 

2. The Nightmare Before Christmas 
(Touchstone) 

3. Bad Girls (Fox Video) 

4. The Crow (Buena Vista) 

5. Naked Gun 33 1/3: The Final Insult 
(Paramount) 

6. Four Weddings And A Funeral 
(Polygram) 

7. Surviving The Game (Columbia 
TriStar) 

8. Schindler’s List (MCA/Universal) 

9. Threesome (Columbia TriStar) 

10. The Ref (Touchstone) 


This Week in History 


Nov. 21: In 1991,President George 
Bush signed a job-discrimination bill 
requiring the hiring and promotions 
be related to job performance; those 
claiming discrimination could sue 
for damages, not just back pay and 
lost benefits. 

Nov.21-23: In 1992, a tornado 
slammed into the southern and mid- 
western parts of the United States, 
killing 25 people. 

Nov. 22: In 1922, a mine cave-in in 
Dolomite, Ala., resulted in 90 casual- 
ties. 

In 1950, a train crash in Richmond 
Hill N.Y., resulted in 79 deaths. 

In 1963, President John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated as he rode in a mo- 
torcade through downtown Dallas, 
Texas. 

Also in 1963, Vice President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson was inaugurated 
President on Air Force One. 

Nov. 24:In 1963 Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the suspected assassin of President 
Kennedy, was shot and fatally 
wounded by Jack Ruby, a Dallas night- 
club owner who was convicted of 
murder. 

‘Nov. 25: In 1981, Typhoon Irma hit 
Luzon Island in the Philippines and 
claimed 176 lives. 

In 1951, a train wreck in 
Woodstock, Ala., took the lives of 17 
people. 

Nov. 26:In 1950, China sent troops 
across its border against U.N. forces. 

In 1979, a Pakistani Boeing 707 
crashed near Jaddi, Saudi Arabia, caus- 
ing 156 casualties. 

Nov. 27: In 1983, a Columbia 
Boeing 747 crashed near the Barajas 
Airport in Mardrid,causing 183 
deaths. 
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By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 

Last issue: 4-4 

Overall: 16-8 

Game being played Nov. 24 

At Detroit vs. Buffalo: If not for running 
back Barry Sanders, the Lions would be 
struggling in Pop-Warner football. Sanders 
has proven he can carry Detroit to victory 
against mediocre teams. The Bills are no 
such team. Armed with one of the league’s 
best offenses, the Bills should feast on the 
Lions this Thanksgiving day. 

Things to watch for: Sanders is simply 
the best pure running back in football 
history. 

Games being played Nov. 27 

At Atlanta vs. Philadelphia: The Falcons 
lost a shoot-out with the Saints, 33-32, on 
the last play of the game. They should look 
for revenge, and the banged-up Philadel- 
phia defense should provide ample oppor- 
tunity. Atlanta will be playing to keep play- 
off hopes alive, while Philadelphia may get 
caught looking past the Falcons to a match- 
up with the Cowboys. 

Things to watch for: Falcon wide re- 
ceiver, Andre Rison, is due for a big game. 
Since he was totally taken out of the 49er 
game by former teammate Deion Sanders, 
Rison has not proven worthy of his own 
hype. 

At Minnesota vs. Tampa Bay: The warm- 
weather Bucs travel to the frigid Minnesota 
tundra. Lucky for them, the game is in- 
doors. The Vikings are shaky after an over- 
time loss to the Patriots and should pum- 
mel the under-manned Buccaneers. Viking 
quarterback, Warren Moon, will use his 
veteran instincts to control the game and 
the outcome. 

Things to watch for: The Vikings have 
one of the best run defenses in the league, 
while Tampa Bay has one of the worst 
running attacks. It should be fun to watch 
the Bucs try and run against the newly 
feared Purple-People-Eaters. 

At Indianapolis vs. New England: Fi- 
nally, a team the Patriots are actually fa- 
vored against. The Colts are just horren- 
dous. Their defense still needs as much 
work as the Central Artery project. 
Indianapolis’s offense has one bright spot. 
Rookie running back, Marshall Faulk, is one 
of the league’s best. The Patriots should be 


Sophomore 


Richmond 
Dawson 


@ Eclipsing NFL records, 
Drew Bledsoe leads the 
underdog Patriots to 
come-from-behind win 


ov. 13 was a day that created a 

N legend, a day that a 22-year-old quar 

terback became the hero of a fran- 

chise and a community starving for a win- 
ner. 

The New England Patriots have played 

perhaps the worst football in league history 


It was just one game, 
but for a region plagued 
by defeat and despair, 
SuperDrew lifted the 
proverbial albatross 
from all of New 
England’s shoulders, 
even if just for an after- 
noon. 


Richmond’s Picks 


able to contain Faulk, but no team in the 
league can stop him. 

Things to watch for: Every game, New 
England quarterback Drew Bledsoe creeps 
closer and closer to the NFL’s single-season 
record for total passing yards. The Colts 
defense should provide little resistance in 
Bledsoe’s quest for the record. 

Games being played Dec. 4: 

At San Francisco vs. Atlanta: By beating 
the Cowboys, the 49ers proved they are one 
of the best teams in football. Atlanta has 
been billing itself on that same level, but 
has never proven it. With a near flawless 
game plan, San Francisco’s offense will tear 
apart Atlanta’s reckless secondary. 

Key match-up: Again, Deion Sanders 
against Andre Rison. Last time, the two got 
into fisticuffs, but still claim they are the 
best of friends. Rison caught only eight 
passes for 37 yards in the last meeting, and 
this time will probably do worse. 

At Philadelphia vs. Dallas: Only two or 
three teams can play with the Cowboys. The 
Eagles, when healthy, is one of them. Unfor- 
tunately, the Eagles have been healthier. 
The Cowboys’ offense personifies greatness. 
Dallas can hurt teams in any number of 
ways, with an arsenal of talent unmatched 
by any in history. 

Things to watch for: Dallas receivers 
Michael Irvin and Alvin Harper are the best 
tandem of receivers since the 49ers’ Jerry 
Rice and John Taylor. Irvin is a bonafide 
superstar while Harper is just starting to 
make a name for himself. 

At New England vs. New York Jets: Re- 
venge, that is what will be on the Patriots’ 
minds. The Jets started the Patriots down- 
ward spiral back on Oct. 16. Since then, and 
after two dismal performances following 
the Jets game, New England has matured 
and will rout the Jets to continue their 
winning ways. 

Things to watch for: If the Patriots stick 
to the no-huddle, they will be the most 
exciting team in pro football. They proved 
that Nov. 13 against the Vikings, when 
Bledsoe threw for an NFL record 70 at- 
tempts and completed a record 45 passes. It 
is a great offense to watch when it’s work- 
ing. 

At Miami vs. Buffalo: Miami is one of the 


Sports - 


Bills’ Thanksgiving feast 


Ready to desTROY 


set for Silver Dome 


Photo courtesy of Lawrence Eagle Tribune 


ONE REASON the Dallas Cowboys are in contention for a third straight 
Super Bowl is quarterback Troy Aikman. Coming off a tough loss to the 
49ers, Dallas will extract revenge on the battered Philadelphia Eagles. 


most underrated teams in the league. While 
they are talented and have a legitimate shot 
at the Super Bowl, they play in relative 
anonymity. That will change when they 
beat the Bills. 


Key match-up: Miami’s Dan Marino and 
Buffalo’s Jim Kelly both have great arms 
and are probably the two smartest signal- 
callers in the league. Marino will prove the 
better Q.B. this day. 


quarterback saves the day for Pats 


over the past four seasons. 

Second-year quarterback Drew Bledsoe 
gave Patriot fans something that has been 
missing for awhile — hope. 

Although just a sliver of hope, it was the 
most positive thing to happen in Boston 
sports in quite some time. 

Entering halftime against the Minne- 
sota Vikings trailing 20-3, Bledsoe had com- 
pleted 8 of 17 passes for 72 yards. 

Many fans probably turned off their 
televisions to go outside and enjoy an un- 
seasonably warm fall day. Others actu- 
ally left the game. Those people, in hind- 
sight, were just stupid. 

After the half, the only thing that could 
have stopped SuperDrew was kryptonite. 

SuperDrew was unreal; he accomplished 
things most NFL enthusiasts thought im- 
possible. 

Leading the Patriots to a 26-20 overtime 
victory, he set NFL single-game records 
with 70 pass attempts and 45 completions. 

The winning play, a 14-yard, perfectly 
placed, high-arching pass to running back 
Kevin Turner, culminated the greatest pass- 
ing performance in league history. 

Dare we mention SuperDrew with the 
likes of YA. Tittle, George Blanda, Sonny 
Jorgenson and Dan Marino, all of whom 
had great games. None, however, can com- 
pare to the day SuperDrew had on Nov. 13. 

Implementing a no-huddle offense, usu- 
ally conservative head coach, Bill Parcells, 
unleashed Bledsoe on the bewildered Vi- 
king defense. 

With the perfect blend of strength and 
finesse, young SuperDrew took control of 
what is now his team. 

Showing uncharacteristic leadership, he 
called most of his own plays in the second 
half. 

The only problem with SuperDrew’s per- 


formance was the timing. If the same sce- 
nario occurred during a playoff game, 
SuperDrew’s play would join that of Larry 
Bird stealing Isiah Thomas’s inbound pass, 
Bobby Orr’s Stanley cup-winning goal for 
the Bruins, Carl Yazstremski’s 1967 triple- 
crown season and Carlton Fisk willing his 
game-winning home run fair during game 
six of the 1975 World Series. 

Instead, SuperDrew’s accomplishments 
will, for awhile, make up the majority of bar 
side debate, take precedence at dinner table 
conversation, and give the usually gossip- 


minded water cooler rats something to chat 
about at the office. 

And then the memories will slowly be- 
come less clear. The fact that the Patriots 
will again miss the playoffs will loom heavy 
on fans’ minds, and SuperDrew’s super day 
will become just another “remember when” 
in the historic annals of Boston sports. 

It was just one game, but for a region 
plagued by defeat and despair, SuperDrew 
lifted the proverbial albatross from all of 
New England's shoulders, even ifjust for an 
afternoon. 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


Low Down Payment 

No Finance Charges 

Monthly Payments 

No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Auto insurance 
rates are set by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 


Call Today For More Information 


(508) 374-6365 


AX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


Kimball Insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
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Quinsigamond C.C. pounds women’s team 


@ Following an opening 
night disaster, Knights 
squeak past Becker C.C. 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 


omen’s head basketball coach 
Mike Smith received a rude wel 
come in his debut coaching ven- 


ture from the nationally third-ranked 
Quinsigamond Community College Chiefs. 

QCC outplayed NECC in every aspect of 
the game on route to a 71-35 thumping of 
the seven-member Knights. 

“I can’t look at any aspect of our game 
that was positive,” Smith said. “We didn’t 
run the plays right, we turned the ball over, 
we got out-rebounded.” 

The Chiefs never gave NECC a chance, 
and pressured the Knights, constantly re- 
sulting in countless turnovers for the 
Knights and easy points for QCC. 

Guard Stacie Dion was probably the lone 
bright spot in an otherwise dismal game for 
NECC. She controlled the point amply de- 
spite being constantly pressured by, in 
Smith’s estimation, “the best defender in 
the region.” 

“Dion played a great game,” Smith said. 
“She handled the pressure, and played re- 
ally well.” 

Dion led NECC with 11 points. Guard 
Lynette Sbano chipped in with 9, Christine 


Caron with 6, Liz Donovan with 5 and 
Cheryl Lemoine with 4 , which rounded out 
the Knights’ bleak offensive output. 

“We lacked hustle and we lacked re- 
bounding,” Caron said. “Idon’t think they’re 
35 points better than us. I think next time 
we play, it will be closer.” 

With Caron, Lemoine and Donovan stack- 
ing the front line, Smith thought being out- 
rebounded was a problem the Knights 
wouldn’t encounter this season. 

“I think a lot of our team was intimi- 
dated by their height,” Caron said. 

Smith agreed. 

“With our personnel up-front, I didn’t 
think anyone could beat us off the boards,” 
he said. 

After suffering their opening-night mas- 
sacre, the Knights got one in the win col- 
umn over Becker Community College, but 
they didn’t play much better. 

“Becker is just a worse team; we really 
didn’t improve that much,” Caron said. 

Behind Donovan’s 27 points, the Knights 
ran out to an early 13-point lead and went 
into the half leading 30-25. 

Dion turned in another stellar perfor- 
mance with 16 points and good ball control. 

“It was a win, but we still have a lot to 
work on,” Smith said. 

In the second half, NECC extended the 
lead to 11, until Becker put together an 
impressive run late in the game, cutting the 
lead to a point at 63-62. 

Becker continued to intentionally foul 
Dion, hoping she would miss the pressure- 
free throws — and for awhile, she did. Dion 


failed to convert on three opportunities, 
but hit two big free throws down the stretch. 

“Right now, Dion is playing the best 
basketball on the team,” Smith said. 

The Knights, in all fairness, have only 
eight players on the team, and Smith real- 
izes that over time, this team should come 
together, win ball games and play well. 


Back to the drawing board 


C. Caron photo 
NECC GUARDS Liz Donovan and Stacie Dion battle during a practice drill. 
The Knights suffered a blowout (71-35) to nationally ranked Quinsigamond. 


“We are a lot better ball club than the 
way we have played, we just haven’t gelled 
yet,” Smith said. “I know they’re good, Ijust 
have to convince them of that.” 

The Knights next play at Springfield 
Technical College Nov. 29, then travel to 
Hesser College before facing nationally 
ranked Gateway Community College Dec. 3. 


It’s time for NHL owners, players to resolve differences 


@ The pucks won’t drop 
until gripes over money 
and salary cap end. 1994- 
95 season is in jeopardy 


By BRIAN BABCOCK 
Staff Reporter 


that’s all that’s talked about when 
football Sunday is over. 

First the boys of summer, now the boys 
on the ice. The idea of missing the World 
Series was a hard pill to swallow, but even- 
tually, the pill went down. 

The thought of missing the Stanley Cup 
playoffs is too depressing to even think 
about, however. 

Last year’s playoff was one of the most 
memorable in a long time. The intensity of 
each game was immeasurable. This would 
have been a great time for hockey to receive 
the recognition it needed to become popu- 
lar once again, though, just like baseball, 
money is more important than the love of 
the game. 


S alary cap, salary cap, salary cap — 


ALL YOU 
CAN EAT 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


Sports Column 


The National Hockey League is in the 
middle of a crisis. Owners need financial 
relief from confusing salaries, while play- 
ers are baffled by the status quo, a $600,000 
average paycheck. 

“Without the collective bargaining agree- 
ment done, nothing matters,” said NHL 
commissioner, Gary Bettman, in published 
reports. “I know what people are saying — 
‘with all the great strides we’ve made, 
wouldn't it be a shame if we didn’t start on 
time?’ Those were and are the facts, be- 
cause with no CBA, there is no 1994-95 NHL 
season.” 

Why is there no deal yet? 

“The league wants players to agree to 
some restraint on salaries, more toward the 
average players, and the institution of a 
‘luxury tax’ the league thinks is necessary 
to help finances of the small-market teams,” 
according to Boston Globe columnist Kevin 
Dupont. 

“We are virtually certain,” said NHLPA 
(the players union) executive director Bob 
Goodenow, “that the clubs, faced with the 
enormous penalties, would quickly respond 
by cutting players and/or their salaries.” 


PAPA GINO’S, INC. 


Contract negotiations will continue this 
week, for the first time since Oct. 10. NHL 
players have been locked out since before 
the first game, which should’ve been played 
Oct. 1. 

The owners and the players have not 
been able to complete a new collective 
bargaining agreement, which ended in Sep- 
tember 1993. 

The facts are that Bettman wants total 
control over the NHL players and teams. 
General managers will not allow big con- 
tracts to be signed, and players do not 
agree. 

"The players would not strike if talks 
would have continued, and if the talks 
looked promising,” Goodenow said. 

The league is in financial trouble, some 
teams are not profitable. Over the last four 
years, the league has lost money. Members 
say this strike will turn things around in a 
positive way. 

So who’s really at fault? The players say 
the owners while the owners say the play- 
ers. The owners want a salary cap, but the 
players do not. 

It’s too bad everything has to do with 
money. Fans have already missed what 
could have been a record-setting baseball 
season, and now what would have been a 


great hockey season. 

In the meantime, games will be can- 
celed, negotiations will continue. And what 
will that lead to — a new league? 


Sports Trivia 


1. What two players were drafted ahead of 
Michael Jordan in the 1984 NBA draft? 

2. What quarterback was MVP of the first 
two Super Bowls? 

3. Why did Boston Bruin defenseman, Ray 
Bourque, switch jersey numbers from 7 to 
772 

4. Who recently defeated Martina 
Navratilova, ending Navratilova’s 22 year 
tennis career? 

5. Whose NFL record for most pass at- 
tempts in a game did New England Patriot 
quarterback, Drew Bledsoe, recently eclipse, 
throwing the ball 70 times? 
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e Earn 3 
Academic 
credits 


© Work with 
students 


‘* Teach students 
to learn to read 


¢ Explore 
career 
+ opportunities 


Stop by C310 or call (508) 374-3722 
The Cooperative Education Office - 


The Co-op Advantage. 
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The best around 


@ Football, baseball star 
keeps level head, close ties 
to his family and friends 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 


fter waiting patiently in line, Cen 
A= Catholic high school quarter 

back, Matt Cassano, steps to the 
counter. 

“T’ll have six-piece chicken McNuggets, a 
coke and some fries.” 

It may not sound like a meal that helps 
develop a high-caliber athlete, but the ever- 
superstitious Cassano wouldn’t have his 
traditional pre-game meal any other way. 

“I’m very superstitious; I know it doesn’t 
make me play better,” Cassano said. “But I 
get real nervous on game day if I don’t do 
something. I always wear the same hat, 
(Metallica) T-shirt and underwear.” 

Cassano even packs his gear a certain 
way the night before a game. 

If Cassano’s superstition holds true, 
young quarterbacks everywhere will start 
choosing McDonalds for their pregame 
meals. 

Over a stellar four-year football career, 
Cassano has amassed over 4,300 passing 
yards, 34 touchdowns and a career passing 
percentage somewhere in the mid-60s. 

“I think I’m a smart quarterback who 
doesn’t get nervous and is never counted 
out at the end of a game,” Cassano said. 

Cassano plays under the watchful tute- 
lage of his father, Red Raider head coach 
Mike Cassano — something both Cassano’s 
enjoy. 

“I’m so close to my family, and this has 
given us achance to form a unique relation- 
ship,” Matt Cassano said. “Most high school 
kids don’t consider it ‘cool’ to hang out with 

“your’parents, but my father and I get to 
spend a lot of time together.” 

Coach Cassano agrees. 

“One of the nicest things is I get to share 
in a very important part of his life,” he said. 
“I get to be a major contributor.” 

Cassano’s freshman season brought sev- 
eral critics after he played but didn’t start 
every game, and had a passing percentage 
in the low-20s. 

“There was just a ton of pressure, being 
the coach’s son,” Cassano said. “I was young, 
and didn’t know what to think about all the 
second-guessing.” 

Following his mediocre freshman sea- 
son, Cassano was named All-Merrimack 
Valley Conference in both football and base- 
ball his sophomore and junior seasons. 

The scrutiny created by a father starting 
his son at such a high-profile position at 


such a tender age is something Cassano has 
learned to deal with. 

“Playing for your father, you’re always 
under a microscope,” Cassano said. “Every- 
one doubted meat first, but now they know 
I deserved it.” 

Playing under the microscope is some- 
thing the 5-foot-8,180-pound Cassano hada 
great deal of help with from his brother, 
Mike Jr., who also played under their father. 
Followed that with a successful football 
career at the University of New Hampshire 
and now coaches at Lehigh University. 

“My brother is the person I look up to 
most, and who has helped mea lot,” Cassano 
said. “He always told me that playing under 
the microscope should make you want to 
play that much better.” 

Coach Cassano believes his quarterback 
has proved worthy of being a three-year 
starter and that is a major reason he has 
attracted attention from numerous colleges. 

“Looking at him his senior year he is one 
of the premier, if not the premier quarter- 
back in the state,” Coach Cassano said. “He 
is the man, as far as Central Catholic foot- 
ball is concerned. He is the one that all 
future Central Catholic quarterbacks will 
be measured against.” 

Cassano doesn’t like to comment on 
interested colleges for fear of leaving out a 
potential school. 

Literature from interested schools ar- 
rives in such abundance at the Cassano’s 
Atkinson, N.H. home, that Matt has filled 
two empty computer paper boxes with the 
countless envelopes and letters. 

Most schools have offered scholarships, 
but Cassano doesn’t want to be another 
good high school athlete who goes to col- 
lege and is forgotten. 

“Wherever I go, I don’t want to be an- 
other face in the crowd; I want to start and 
contribute,” Cassano said. “Wherever I 
choose, it’s going to be a place where I can 
play and play early.” 

His triumphs on the gridiron have earned 
him more attention than his baseball tal- 
ents. 

Cassano loves pitching for the Red Raid- 
ers, helping his scholarship chances. 

Already having attended talent searches 
for three Major League baseball teams, in- 
cluding the Chicago White Sox, Cincinnati 
Reds and Atlanta Braves, Cassano keeps a 
level head about his athletic success. 

“I know sports aren’t going to last for- 
ever; it’s disappointing, but it is reality,” 
Cassano said. “People tell meI have a chance 
to go pro, but for football, I know I’m not 
tall enough, and there is going to have to be 
something real special about me in baseball 
for a chance at the show.” 

With all the publicity and notoriety, 
Cassano makes time for the things he deems 
most important, his friends. He refuses to 


#1, with a bullet 


Photo courtesy of the Lawrence Eagle Tribune 


QUARTERBACK MATT Cassano ends a splendid four-year career at Central 
Catholic High on Thanksgiving day. He has thrown for over 4,300 yards. 


let all the hype and the time commitment 
involved in sports effect is active social life. 

“My friends are the most important 
things in my life,” Cassano said. “I know my 
friends will always be there.” 

One of his closest friends is UNH sopho- 
more and former schoolmate, Matt 
McGurren, who considers himself lucky to 
know Cassano. 

“Everybody has friends they can always 
rely on and Matt is one of those,” McGurren 
said. “When we went to Central together, 
that made our bond even stronger. I just 
know we are friends for life.” 

Cassano has played in many great games 
in his football career, but one recent one 
stands out as perhaps the best. 

Trailing Chelmsford 20-14 with 1:30 left 
in the fourth quarter, Cassano put together 
an impressive drive that resulted in a game- 
tying touchdown. Central’s extra point at- 
tempt was blocked and the game ended in 
a 20-20 tie. 

While Coach Cassano wasn’t happy with 
what he called a ”bittersweet“ outcome, he 
was impressed with his son’s play in a 
pressure situation. 

“Matt was phenomenal. I mean, here is 
an 18-year-old kid who takes a team 70 
yards and does what seemed impossible,” 
he said. “Everybody thought it was over, 
and Matt showed great poise, great leader- 
ship and great motivation.” 

Cassano’s performance against 
Chelmsford and his 290 passing yards 
against the state’s number one team, New 
Bedford, prompted the Boston Globe to call 
him the best quarterback in the state. 

Cassano’s running of the two-minute 
drill conjures up thoughts of his idol, Den- 
ver Bronco quarterback John Elway, the 


professional master of the comeback. 

While Cassano has developed into one of 
the best quarterbacks in state history, one 
thing has eluded him his entire career. 

“My biggest regret is we have never won 
a Super Bowl,” he said. “It really eats at me, 
but it’s just something that has never hap- 
pened.” 

Getting the starting nod from your fa- 
ther and excelling at two sports, most people 
probably think Cassano is just a natural 
athlete who doesn’t have to try all that 
hard, something McGurren strongly dis- 
agrees with. 

“He is really gifted athletically,” 
McGurren said. “But I’ve seen, more than 
anyone, all the hard work. During the sum- 
mers when everyone else was out having 
fun, he was doing drills with a medicine ball 
and at the field running and throwing the 
football.” 

All the work on the fields has given 
Cassano a vehicle to get to college, but he 
also works equally as hard in the classroom. 

Central Catholic is well-known for its 
academic excellence, where Cassano cur- 
rently has a 3.3 grade point average. He is 
proud of his academic achievements, but 
said he could do better. 

“I've improved every semester,” he said. 
“I do work hard, and you can always work 
harder. But I’m satisfied.” 

Cassano is satisfied with his school work 
and his athletic accomplishments and feels 
he has left an indelible mark in Massachu- 
setts athletic history. 

“Personally, I hope people know and 
remember meas one ofthe top athletes this 
area has ever seen,” Cassano said. “A kid 
that did really well on the field, but wasn’t 
a jerk.” 


Rowinski nabs 200th win in big blowout 


@ Long term coach 
reaches milestone as team 
runs away in home opener 


By JAMES POTE 
Staff Reporter 


n his 11th year as head coach of the 

NECC men’s basketball team, Mike 

Rowinski came away with an individual 
goal in the season and home opener against 
Mount Wachusett Community College on 
Friday night - his 200th win. 

The start of the game was delayed for a 
about 30 minutes because of the visitors’ 
late arrival. In the Highlanders’ case- maybe 
arriving late was a sign that things were not 
going to go their way. And they didn’t as 
they were totally dominated from the open- 
ing tip - off to the sound of the last buzzer, 
by a 110-30 score. 

“It was nice to get my 200th win, and it 
was nice way to open the season,” Rowinski 
said. “I saw a lot of good things tonight, but 
our real test will come against 
Quinsigamond (on Monday, Nov. 21).” 


Last year, Mt. Wachusett didn’t have a 
men’s basketball team. They are starting a 
program from the bottom and trying to 
work their way up, but in this game they 
were totally outplayed. The Knights had 
more talent, a big size differential and a 
press and run strategy which the Highland- 
ers just couldn’t keep up with. And the 
Knights also have a tremendous passing 
team - maybe too much. 

“That’s a nice problem to have. Hope- 
fully, they will shoot more because 
Quinsigamond is a very good and talented 
team. We will have our hands full,” Rowinski 
said. 

The Knights had eight of their ten play- 
ers score in double figures in. Ehmil Johnson 
led with 18 points followed by Orlando 
Gonzalez and Jose Santiago with 16 each. 

Others with pretty solid games were 
Jelani Phillips with 14 points, Claudio 
Pimental with 11, and Julio Jubert and Elvin 
Maldonado with ten points each. It was a 
total team effort. 

“We have a lot of really good players on 
the team. It was nice to get a win with 
everyone contributing,” Johnson, who splits 
time at guard and forward said. 


Everyone indeed contributed. Despite 
having just two points, starting point guard 
Matt Curran had a very impressive night. If 
it was a great pass or a key rebound, Curran 
will be a big key on the team’s success. 

“Matt had a great game; he sees the 
court very well, and he is an excellent 
passer. Sometimes in practice his passes 


Information sessions 


A Showcase of Human Service Programs: 
Mental health technology program 
Alcohol drug abuse counseling certificate program 
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Hite If you want a work practicum placement in human service agencies ... 

| elf you want a program that provides a strong curriculum in human services ... 
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Come to the human services video showcase and information session 


Date: Jan. 31, 1995 Time: 2:30-3:30 p.m. 


Place: Library - AV Department Video Room 

If you want information and are unable to attend one of these presentations contact: 
Mary Di Giovanni, Coordinator at (508) 374-5889, C-373; Joseph Laudani at (508) 
374-5886, C-371; or Melissa Fleming at (508) 374-3824, C-371 


are so hard he hits some of the kids in the 
face,” joked Rowinski. 

Gonzalez had a big game. He seemed to 
pull down every rebound in sight, as did 
forward Pimental. The twosome combined 
for 27 points, many rebounds and many 
great passes while playing in just half ofthe 
game. 
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® Dance club adviser’s 
illness forces students to 
organize annual fall show 
on their own 


By ANDREW DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


fter countless attempts of going step 
Ax step through the dance routine, 

Sheri Distefano, dance club vice presi- 
dent, leans back against the wall to think of 
another part to choreograph. 

“Just go ahead and do it again,” she said 
to the three other dancers. “I'll just make 
something up as you go.” 

Practicing since October, the dancers, 
primarily dance club members, put in a 
number of hours with their teacher/ad- 
viser/director, Elaine Mawhinney, for the 
upcoming December performance. All of 
the dances are choreographed by the stu- 
dents. 

The Still Point Dance Company, made up 
of selected members of the dance club, are 
essentially the leaders who help coordinate 
the performance. 

Mawhinney has been unable to put in as 
much time as she would have liked to due 
to an illness which has kept her out of 
school. This has not slowed down the stu- 
dents, however, as they have risen to the 
occasion to put in any extra effort. 

“I feel comfortable leaving a lot to them,” 
Mawhinney said. “They know the way I do 


things - I feel confident that I’ve left an 
important job in good hands.” 

They have been on their own for the past 
couple of weeks rehearsing and helping 
each other out, she said. Upon her arrival 
back to school, Mawhinney said she saw 
what they’ve done and has made some 
suggestions. Despite their progress, she 
said, they still have to push to get more 
done. 

Mawhinney has kept in touch with one 
of her students who served as an instructor 
during her absence. 

“I've been able to talk to Shantell (Hanley) 
who has been a great help in the composi- 
tion classes,” Mawhinney said. “I’m: grate- 
ful that they (the dancers) can be that 
responsible while I’m out.” 

Each student in the composition classes 
is responsible for a dance in the upcoming 
performance. Because this is a student per- 
formance, Tricia Gigliotti, dance club presi- 
dent, said there are a number of dances due 
to the increase of dance students. 

However, these dances will only be a 
part of the show if they are complete in 
time. 

“There’s a deadline,” Alana Buxton said. 
“And if the dances aren’t complete before 
the deadline, then it can’t be in the show.” 

There is a great deal of choreography put 
into the show of 22 dances. As Distefano 
and Gigliotti both point out, choreograph- 
ing a piece takes a good amount of patience 
and time. 

“You listen to the song and mark it off in 
counts of eight,” Gigliotti said. 

“The song is done in about a week,” 
Distefano said. “Then you have to teach it, 


orking together 


Warming up 


B. Baron photo 


AFTER SEVERAL months of preparation, the Still Point Dance Company 
prepares for a student-choreographed performance set for Dec. 2 and 3 in 
the gym. Twenty-two varied numbers will be featured in the fall show. 


which usually takes a lot longer.” 

Both said this is due to the range ofstyles 
different choreographers have. 

“Elaine’s more of a modern dancer,” said 
Hanley, referring to Mawhinney’s work. 
“Which basically means you can let your 
body do whatever you want. So for me, 


Friendship blossoms for 


® Still Point officers look 
down the road to share a 
bright future in the dance 
field 


By ANDREW DEBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


past of the many dreams that so 
many dancers have had fulfilled 
through Still Point Dance. 
For Tricia Gigliotti and Sheri Distefano, 
vice president, it is now their turn. 
“When we started this, we never knew 
each other,” Distefano said. “Now we've 
become best friends.” 
The two came to NECC three years ago 
and met through the dance program. 


E laine Mawhinney has talked in the 


“When we first got here, the chance for 
president and vice president was offered to 
all dance club members,” Gigliotti said. 

“We were both new so we didn’t want 
any part of positions like that, yet.” 

The second year, Gigliotti was elected 
president and Distefano, vice president. 
They have assumed these positions for the 
past two years, holding them responsible 
for assisting Mawhinney with any activities 
within or related to the dance club. 

“We help organize performances both 
with dances and with the program for the 
performance,” Gigliotti said. “We also 
helped out in a summer dance program at 
Maudsley State (Park) as well as Earth Day.” 

Distefano said that the summer dance 
program has turned from what used to be 
a small group into a larger turnout last 
summer, due to the success of the year 
before. 

Both 20 years-old, Gigliotti and Distefano 
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have a substantial amount of experience in 
the dance field. Distefano, involved with 
dance since the age of 3, took dance classes 
at age 7 at Nancy Chippendale’s dance stu- 
dio. 

“After a while, Nancy asked me if I 
wanted to assist her in teaching,” said 
Distefano, who has been teaching ever since. 

She grew up in North Andover where she 
attended North Andover High School. 
Distefano was able to get involved with the 
school dance company that ran her junior 
and senior year. 

Gigliotti, involved dancing at a young 
age as well, assisted at the New Hampshire 
Academy of Performing Arts until the age 
of 13, when she decided to move on. 

She grew up in Kingston, N.H., and at- 
tended Exeter High School; however, she 
wasn’t as fortunate as Distefano to have a 
dance company in her school, leaving her to 
attend the Cindy Brown dance studio. She 


The road to success 


is paved with experience. 


that’s easier.” 

Gigliotti said all dances look as though 
they will run smooth enough for a success- 
ful production and the dancer’s aren't re- 
ally worried. 

The club will hold two shows: Friday, 
Dec. 2, and Saturday, Dec. 3. 
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later was asked to teach- a job she continues 
to hold to this day. 

Gigliotti and Distefano are both dance 
majors and plan to move on in the dance 
industry together. 

“We'll most likely be working together 
wherever we go,” Distefano said. 

The two plan on a prosperous future in 
the dancing industry - looking to find dance 
opportunities out West where, if all goes 
well, they will eventually open their own 
dance studio. 
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Road to success 


work for you. Call the Co- 
op office at 508-374-3722 
or stop by Room C310 
to start construction on 


as Pr your road to success. 


